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N the latter half of the last century some of 
Mr. Wesley’s circuit preachers, intent on 
saving souls, made their way to a village called 
Roxby, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, and 
preached to the people. Among those who 
heard them in their occasional visits was Fran- 
cis Newton, an intelligent, well-to-do farmer. 
On a certain occasion the preacher and his 
congregation were shut out of a barn in which it 
was intended to hold the services. Mr. Newton 
offered them the use of his house, and it was 
thankfully accepted. Shortly afterward he and 
his wife were converted; their house became a 
regular preaching-place on the circuit, and Mr. 
Newton served the society as class-leader, and 





proved eminently useful in his efforts to serve | 


the Church. 


Eight children grew up in this household, six | 


sons and two daughters, nurtured in piety and 
trained to usefulness. Four of the sons became 
in time preachers in the Wesleyan connection, 
one of them, Robert, the most popular and 
widely known minister that Methodism in En- 
gland has known since the days of Mr. Wesley. 


Robert Newton was born September 8, 1780. | 


He was remarkably comely as a boy, manly in 
his ways, full of energy and health, quick to 
learn and ready to work. His education was 
only such as a country village afforded, but he 
soon mastered the simple studies, and stood at 
the head of his school. As early as the twelfth 
year of his age he had deep religious convic- 


tions, and was impressed that he would some | 


day be a minister of Christ. 

during his life a sketch of a sermofi that he 

produced in those early days. 

however, converted till February, 1798, at the 

same time and place with his youngest sister. 
Vou. XXIX.—26* 


He was not, | 


He preserved | 
|: preacher could be provided. 


Young Newton soon began to take an active 
part in the prayer-meetings, and on proper 
occasions he was called upon to exhort. His 
ability as a speaker was manifest from his first 
efforts, and all persons had confidence in his 
piety. His first sermon was preached at a vil- 
lage meeting, in a cottage, near Lyth. He 
was unusually manly in appearance for one of 
his age, had a charming voice, and attracted 
great attention. The more important appoint- 
ments on the circuit solicited his appearance in 
their pulpits. He was as useful as popular, 
and his modesty won him many friends. 

In July, 1799, before he was nineteen years 
of age, he was recommended to the Conference, 
was accepted and appointed to the Pocklington 
circuit, near Hull. Dr. Jackson describes him 
as he remembered him on his first circuit: “He 
was tall and well-proportioned, possessing a 
fine open countenance, and was graceful in ap- 
pearance and action. His voice was a deep 
bass, of vast compass and power, and no less 
remarkable for the sweetness of its tones. In 
public prayer he was fervent, copious, and de- 
vout, expressing himself much in the language 
of Scripture. In social intercourse he was 
frank, communicative, cheerful, and yet serious ; 
and his entire demeanor was marked by strict 
propriety, so that he soon became a general 
favorite.” : 

The circuit was a large one, in an agricultural 
district. There were only three or four chapels 
in its bounds; the preaching was in private 
houses, barns, and shops in the villages, used 
in the day-time for mechanical employments. 
No better field for the training of a young 
He was brought 
continually in contact with the people, and com- 
pelled to be practical in his preaching. The 
people were simple, pious, and earnest in their 
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worship—sympathetic and quick to apprehend 
the truth. He was happy and successful, studied 
with eagerness, and made rapid progress as a 
preacher, 

’ His second circuit was Howden, in which he 
was the assistant to Rev. Joseph Sutcliffe, a 
name venerated in the annals of Methodism in 
England. Mr. Sutcliffe was a man of genius, 
of literary habits, and of exalted piety. No 
better fortune could befall Mr. Newton than to 
have the society and advice of such a man who 
could fully appreciate him, and aid and direct 
his studies. This circuit gave him larger con- 
gregations, and often those of higher cultivation 
than he had ever addressed before. So great 
was his efficiency and popularity that he re- 
mained three years on this circuit, the whole 
time with Mr. Sutcliffe. This was looked upon 
as a marked proof of confidence and ability, for 
it was not the custom for young preachers to 
remain more than one year at a time on circuits. 

During his fourth year in the itinerancy he 
married Elizabeth Nodes, whose mother was 
the widow of a captain of the British army. It 
was a happy union, and to the day of his death, 
a period of fifty years and more, she proved a 
devoted wife, in every way worthy of him. 

At the Conference of 1803 Mr. Newton was 
admitted into full connection with that body, 
and was appointed to the Glasgow circuit, in 
Scotland. In some respects this was the most 
important appointment that he ever received. 
He often preached to the same people several 
times each week, and was, therefore, compelled 
to give unusual attention to the preparation of 
his sermons. But, to aid him in this work, he 
had frequent opportunities of hearing the great 
preachers of that city, of whom Drs. Balfour 
and Wardlaw were the most famous. The Uni- 
versity of Glasgow was open to him also, and 
he attended the lectures of the professors of 
divinity and philosophy. Every-where on the 
circuit the cause of Christ prospered, and souls 
were saved; and he acquired such reputation 
as a preacher that crowds attended on his min- 
istry, and he had frequent calls for services on 
special occasions. But his health was not good, 
and with great reluctance he was compelled to 
ask a change at the end of one year, which was 
granted. 

But it is not our intention to follow Mr. New- 
ton from circuit to circuit, as his biographer has 
fitly done, tracing his ministerial and spiritual 
growth step by step. ° There was probably none 
of the men of his day, Mr. Bunting alone ac- 
cepted, who made such rapid and stable ad- 
vancement, and grew alike into the confidence 
of preachers and people. At Sheffield, where 





for one year he was associated with Mr. Bunt- 
ing, and the foundation for their long and inti- 
mate friendship was laid, he had wonderful 
success in calling sinners to Christ. At the 
Conference of 1810, in London, Benson, the 
commentator, who was the presiding officer that 
year, announced, without previously consulting 
him, that Mr. Newton would preach on Sabbath 
morning before the Conference, in the City 
Road Chapel. This was a great mark of con- 
fidence, but a severe trial for so young a minis- 
ter. The Church was crowded to excess. ‘The 
sermon,” says one who heard it, “was delivered 
with great simplicity and force. The compara- 
tive youth of the preacher, his prepossessing 
appearance, and the sonorousness of his incom- 
parable voice, added much to the effect of his 
address, which, however, was delivered with so 
much power as to excite the admiration and 
even astonishment of that vast assembly.” 

In 1812 Mr. Newton was for the first time 
appointed to a London circuit, and remained 
only two years. Nor was he again appointed 
to the metropolis. There were two reasons for 
this. The health of his family was not good, 
nor did the city style of labor give enough 
physical exercise for his own satisfaction. He 
was not pleased that so much of his time was 
demanded in committees and business consulta- 
tions. He never had any love for those details 
of business which fascinate some men. He 
was a man for action, and felt that his place 
was in the pulpit. 

But his usual success as a preacher attended 
him, and here he began his career as a speaker 
at public meetings. He advocated the claims 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society with 
such efficiency that his services for it were 
never forgotten. Every year his services were 
increasingly sought to preach in behalf of local 
charities, and feeble Churches, and especially 
as an advocate in behalf of the Wesleyan mis- 
sion collections. He was often the companion 
of Dr. Coke in such labors, accounting it no 
small honor to aid the veteran Superintendent 
and father of Methodist missions. After the 
death of Dr. Coke, when the lack of his per- 
sonal service compelled the Conference to or- 
ganize the missionary movement on a stable 
basis by the aid of missionary societies on every 
circuit and in every society, there was no one 
who entered into the work with more heartiness 
than Mr. Newton, or became more perfectly 
identified jwith it. Indeed, it may be affirmed 
that with Mr. Richard Watson and Jabez Bunt- 
ing he was the soul and life of the missionary 
enterprise in the Wesleyan Church. He was es- 
pecially active in the organization of the General 
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Wesleyan Mission Society, and was for the 
life of a generation its most successful speaker. 
Bunting had unequaled wisdom and rare execu- 
tive ability, and Watson stood alone in his de- 
lineations of the spiritual and moral grandeur 
of the enterprise of converting the heathen 
world to Christ; but Newton touched the hearts 
of the people and swayed them to his purposes 
as none but the masters of speech can. It was 
his fortune to have every qualification of a 
great public speaker. His personal presence 
satisfied the eye and secured attention; his 
voice was still more wonderful in its perfection ; 
a ready utterance of the best English words, 
great directness in argument, an unfailing suc- 
cess in inspiring the crowds with his own gen- 
erous sympathy, brought all under his control. 
He was probably better known personally than 
any Wesleyan preacher can again hope to be. 
His frequent visits to nearly every portion of 
the United Kingdom—he attended more than 
twenty sessions of the Irish Conference—and 
on great public occasions brought him into an 
acquaintance with every man of any note in the 
connection. 

One can not fail to be astonished at the 
amount of his labor, and is surprised that any 
physical system held out so long under the con- 
stant toil to which it was voluntarily subjected. 
The demands for his service were so many and 
proper that during the last twenty years of his 
life the Conference relieved him from the usual 
week-day work of a circuit preacher, that he 
might gratify the wishes of the people. He 
served his appointment only on the Sabbath, 
and no inducement was strong enough to secure 
his presence elsewhere on that day. Not un- 
frequently he left his home on Monday morning 
to fill appointments at a distance, and would 
not return till Saturday night. This was a 
severe trial for his family, especially for his ex- 
cellent wife, but it seemed to be the path in 
which God called him to walk, and he cheerfully 
accepted the toil, and the loss of domestic 
comfort. Wherever he went, however, he found 
those who delighted to administer to his com- 
fort and aid him in work. He practiced a sin- 
gular economy of time, travel, and study in 
these weekly tours, preaching often no less 
than twice a day for week after week, and 
traveling in the mean time hundreds of miles by 
conveyances of the olden class. His great 
reputation, and the immense influence he ex- 
erted, was the result of these week-day labors, 
not of his Sabbath exercises. Yet it was ob- 
served by his colleagues that he never lost his 
interest in the charge to which he was appointed. 
He was always fresh in the pulpit on the Sab- 





| 





bath, never repeating wearily old sermons. Both 
heart and brain were in the work, and God gave 
him constantly souls for his hire. 

Many persons who will read this sketch will 
never fail to remember with pleasure Mr. New- 
ton’s visit to this country, and the impression 
that he made wherever he preached. In 1823, 
the year in which the late Bishop Emory was 
our delegate to the Wesleyan Conference, Mr. 
Newton was urged by the leading men of the 
Conference to accept the post of representative 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church at the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1824. Considerations of a 
domestic character compelled him to decline 
the honorable service, and Mr. Reece was ap- 
pointed. But in 1839, at what is called the 
“Centenary Conference,” he was selected by a 
unanimous consent, and after consulting with 
his family he consented to undertake the serv- 
ice. He embarked at Liverpool April 1, 1840, 
and after a somewhat tempestuous voyage landed 
at New York city about midday, on Sunday, the 
26th of the same month. No sooner was it 
known that he had arrived, and many hearts 
were beating anxiously for his safety, than he 
was heartily pressed to preach in the evening. 
He accepted, and the church was crowded at 
an early hour. The sermon was excellent, and 
fully satisfied his most ardent admirers. The 
next evening he attended a missionary meeting 
at the Green-Street Church. When his name 
was announced the entire 2ssembly rose from 
their seats, as a mark of respect to his office 
and his fame as a Methodist preacher. Such 
a greeting had never been tendered him before, 
and for a moment he was overwhelmed. Then, 
for nearly two hours, ue held the audience in- 
thralled by his eloquence, as he talked on his 
favorite theme. Several times during the even- 
ing the audience testified their approbation by 
clapping their hands, something never before 
heard of in a Methodist church on such an 
occasion on this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. Newton spent the time before the meet- 
ing of the General Conference, which was to 
be held in Baltimore, in visiting places of inter- 
est in the cities, and drawing such crowds as 
had never been seen before attending upon a 
Methodist preacher. At the proper time he 
presented himself at the Conference, and was 
received with many tokens of the highest es- 
teem. By unanimous request he preached be- 
fore the Conference in regular session, and the 
effect of the sermon was extraordinary. He 
preached a number of times in Baltimore. In 
Monument Square not less than ten thousand 
persons heard him with ease; the colored peo- 
ple were delighted with a sermon which he 
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preached to them in the Sharp-Street Church. 
On Sunday, May roth, he preached in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, in Washington 
City, with his accustomed liberty. John Quincy 
Adams was present among other great men, 
and listened with intense satisfaction to the 
eloquent orthodoxy that fell from his lips. We 
can not follow him from city to city, as he re- 
produced among us the unwearying labors that 
had astonished his brother ministers in England. 
He was with us six weeks and two days ; during 
this time he traveled about two thousand miles, 
and preached or made addresses in public nearly 
one hundred times. No preacher since the 
day of Whitefield preached to larger numbers 
or with greater acceptance. 

The following description of his person and 
preaching, which appeared at that time in one 
of our leading newspapers, gives a good idea 
of the man and minister: “The Rev. Mr. New- 
ton is no bad representative of his nation, so 
far as air and figure is concerned. Tall, with 
a well-knit frame, a short neck, broad shoulders, 
a florid countenance, and a large and massy 
head, no one could pass him in a crowd without 
being convinced of his English paternity. We 
mean no disrespect, but rather a compliment 
to him, when we say he is the impersonation of 
John Bull. His mien is erect, and in the pulpit 
noble. 

“The elocution of the reverend divine is, for 
some moments after opening his exordium, pe- 
culiarly plain. He does not appear as yet to be 
at home in his theme; and though he can not 
be said to labor, he does not dazzle. Nothing, 
however, can prevent the listeners from admir- 
ing the richness of his voice, whose every word 
is music, and whose lower tones especially we 
have never heard surpassed. Its compass is 
almost unequaled. Now ringing out clear and 
silvery, now mellowing into the softest music, 
and now sinking into a deep, rolling, sonorous 
bass, it fits itself to every variety of feeling the 
speaker may wish to arouse. 

“When, however, he advances further into 
his discourse, and begins to grow excited with 
his theme, all that formerly pleased or disap- 
pointed us in his elocution is forgotten in ad- 
miration of the masterly style im which he 
begins to develop his subject. 
clear and penetrating ; a capability of detecting 
the strong points of the argument at once; a 
power of generalization rarely excelled ; a flow 
of words at once copious, choice, and nervous ; 
a faculty of dilating on an argument at length, 
and then compacting all into one sentence ; anda 
fervid, rapid style of speaking, affecting no orna- 
ment, but striking home at once to the reason, 
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With a mind | 


and, though sometimes tinged with declama- 
tion, taking its general hue from logic, he exerts 
a power over the minds of his audience which 
neither a more glowing fancy, a fine elocution, 
nor a more brilliant style could exert. He is, 
in fact, of the school of Fox, rather than that of 
Burke ; and, disdaining all needless ornament, 
is simple even to severity. He seems to have 
but one aim in view—to convince his audience. 
On that he fixes his eye; to it he addresses 
every nerve; and like the ancient Greek in the 
race, he casts off every thing that will impede 
his progress, regardless of all, if he can only 
win the goal. . . However much, at first, we 
may question his argument, he never leaves it 
until he has fastened conviction upon us— 
seeming to play around the subject for awhile, 
but at last flashing the truth upon us in a single 
lightning-like sentence. 

“We can not dismiss the subject without ex- 
pressing our pleasure with the peculiarly prac- 
tical nature of the reverend divine’s discourses. 
Fine sentences, lofty metaphors, touching pathos 
may obtain admirers, but it is only solid thought 
and unanswerable logic that is at last to con- 
vince mankind. To this Mr. Newton seems 
peculiarly fitted. His eloquence is close, ve- 
hement, and irresistible; but we can not better 
characterize it than by saying it is like his 
figure, massy.” 

Mr. Newton, on his return to England, re- 
ceived additional proofs of esteem from his 
brethren, and continued steadily in the exalted 
path of usefulness that had distinguished his 
early years. His life was not without the trials 
and afflictions in which all of us have our share, 
and he mourned the departure of parents and 
friends, and those of his own household. But 
his faith in God was firm and constant, and the 
wisdom and serenity of a deep spiritual experi- 
ence marked all his actions. His humility was 
equal to his honors, and to the end he was a 
devoted, unassuming minister of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

In 1851 his health and strength began visi- 
bly to fail, yet he worked on uncomplainingly 
with his early zeal. At the Conference of 1852, 
after fifty-three years of faithful itinerancy, his 
name was by his own suggestion placed on the 
list of superannuates. “My work,” he said, 


| “js done. For more than half a century I have 


been permitted to serve Methodism, but I feel 
that I must retire from the work of a circuit, 
and I do so cheerfully. My Master calls me, and 
I obey.” The Conference was affected to tears. 
No honor had been denied him which his loving 
brethren could bestow. Four times he had 
served the Conference as President, the highest 
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honor that the connection had, and nineteen 
times had he filled the office of Secretary. 

Fixing his residence near Liverpool, a region 
which had been the scene of much of his most 
successful labor, he continued, as he had 
strength, to meet demands for his service. He 
was in London, in the Spring of 1853, at the 
Annual Missionary Meeting, and spoke with 
effect, after such greeting as he had never 
before received from a British audience. It 
was the last time that his voice was heard in 
Exeter Hall. 

On Thursday morning, April 25, 1854, after 
having conducted family devotion with his ac- 
customed feeling and energy, he was attacked 
with paralysis, and his family gathered around 
him, knowing that the time of his departure had 
come. But the noble physical tenement in which 
he dwelt was not shattered at a single blow. 
The peace of God was with him, and he testified 
with imperfect utterance until speech failed him 
entirely, his confidence in Christ, the consola- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, and the glory of his 
approaching reward. About day-break, on the 
following Sunday, April 3oth, his spirt passed 
away. 

Hundreds of poor people, who loved him with 
a peculiar fervor, came and looked upon his 
calm face, bringing fair Spring flowers to deck 
the coffin. Every-where, as the news of his 
death spread, men testified of his worth with 
thankful hearts, for he was the human instru- 
ment in the salvation of their souls. This was 
his highest earthly honor, as we do not doubt it 
is his chief joy in the heavens into which he 
has entered. 





+ 
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” IVE girls, "Melia! What are you going 
to do with them?” 
The click of Aunt Barbara’s needles stopped 


for an instant only, as she broke a long silence | 
by the abrupt question. Mild little Mrs. Der- | 


went started nervously, as she almost always 
did, when Aunt Bab spoke. 

“]—I ’m sure I never thought much about it.” 

“T s’pose not,” severely ironical; then soft- 
ening at sight of the weak, timid face before 
her. “ But they ’re old enough now for you to 
begin. Margaret’s twelve, you say, and the 
twins ten. They’re growing up fast, and it’s 
time you were thinking about their future.” 

Little Mrs. Derwent was not a timid woman, 
but before Miss Barbara Dare, her husband’s 
aunt, a maiden lady of irrepressible energy and 
talent, she trembled. Not that Aunt Bab was 





very formidable. A kinder woman, when one 
once found out how to take her, never breathed. 
She was the sweetest of nuts in the roughest 
of shells, and Mrs. Derwent had so far in her 
experience felt chiefly the outside. Miss Bar- 
bara was such a contrast to the easy house- 
keeper, not naturally very strong either phys- 
ically or mentally; inclined to let things go 
their own way; managing her house well, but 
never casting her blue eyes on the world out- 
side of home; one of those weak, loving, ineffi- 
cient, tender women, who are so very womanly 
that they make a deal of mischief in the world. 
Miss Barbara was so dreadfully earnest in every 
thing she said and did, her lightest talk had 
such an air of weighty conviction that for one 
who believed differently she made it very un- 
pleasant; she had finally such peculiar opinions 
on certain social subjects, that, had her niece 
had any strong convictions on any subject, she 
would probably have disliked her. As it was, 
she was only a little afraid of her, and, at the 
same time, very anxious to please her. For 
the Derwents were poor, Mr. Derwent’s salary 
as clerk barely supporting them. And Miss 
Bab had lands, and houses, and money, and, 
sometime, if all went well, would leave it to 
them. Therefore one of the children had been 
named for her, and in her annual visit she was 
deferred to constantly, and her advice humbly 
sought and received by the wife. So now she 
said, half apologetically, 

“T never thought much about it, as I said, 
Lut,” she stopped to get up her courage, for the 
steady click of those needles and the fixed re- 
gard of those spectacled eyes was fearful to a 
nervous woman, “we shall try to bring them 
up as well as we’re able. They ’re good chil- 
dren and bright too, and no doubt they will 
have no trouble in getting settled in life.” 

“Married, I s’pose you mean,” said Miss 
Bab grimly. “But if they never have a 
chance ?” 

“I should hope they could stay at home, 
then,” flushing a little. 

“So should I; but I should hope too that 
there would be no need of it. Now, ’Melia, 
just listen awhile. Your girls are bright, and 
healthy, and poor. You mean to send them to 
public school, have them learn to play the 
piano, and trust to their getting married for 
their future. Take my advice and don’t do 
any such thing as that last. Don’t spoil your 
girls by telling them that marriage is the chief 
end of woman. The phrases people use about 
these things sicken me, and I know they hurt 
girls—‘in the market ’—‘ did well ’—‘ her hus- 


' band will treat her kindly’—ugh! marriage is 
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not bliss at the best; but it’s abominable to 
bring all the moral force of society so to bear 
on a girl as to oblige her to wed, whether she 
loves or not. Not that I think much of love, 
‘going off into a side-track,’ but at any rate it 
makes it pleasanter at the start, and it’s a pity 
if we are to have no earthly comforts. Mar- 
riage is chiefly a discipline nowadays—a short 
and thorny road to heaven, judging from my 
observation. We’ve nothing to do with that, 
only—matrimony is no more the end of woman’s 
life than man’s. People tell girls they must 
marry, and boys they had better. But as 
things are fixed now that’s all that can be said. 
To be able to give girls the same advice you 
do boys, you must first put them on an equal 
footing of independence. Make it a vocation— 
a trade for women, and you degrade it and 
them.” 

And, going on, Miss Barbara delivered a 
lecture the like of which is often heard now, 
but fifteen years ago sounded very novel. Mrs. 
Derwent thought it odd—rather absurd, in 
truth, but she did not dare say so. She list- 
ened in meek silence while Aunt Bab expounded 
her theory of woman’s mission in general and 
her nieces’ in particular, closing in these words : 
“There ’s one thing more of prime importance ; 
your children are healthy, but they are slender. 
Don’t you run them down with study or any 
thing else. Take as good care of their bodies 
as you do of their brains. In the long run it’s 
the best policy. If a girl has all the sciences 
at her fingers’ ends, and can play like an angel, 
what help will it be to her if she has spinal 
complaint, or dyspepsia, or something else? 
Do n’t bring your girls up to be like these over 
the road here—accomplished, weakly dolls.” 
(Had Aunt Bab divined that Mrs. Derwent 
looked in admiration on her neighbor’s daugh- 
ters—their delicate pallor and interesting inva- 
lidism?) ‘What could those girls do if they 
had to support themselves? They don’t know 
enough to do any thing but housework—ques- 
tion if they know that—and if their pride would 
let them do that, they have not the strength.” 
She stopped, out of breath. 

“Tam sure,” began Mrs. Derwent, her soft, 
weak voice a striking contrast to Aunt Bab’s 
decided tones, “I think what you say about 
girls supporting themselves is all very true and 
sensible. What would you advise about mine? 
They can’t all teach.” 

“T should hope not! Commend me to teach- 
ing for using girls up the quickest of any thing! 
They must do what they have talent for, and 
we must watch and find out what that is.” 

The front gate slammed; five pairs of feet 





were heard on the porch, and the next moment 
the children burst in—Kate first, as she always 
was, a healthy, romping child of ten; then May, 
the baby, a pretty, lisping witch of six; then 
Amy, Kate’s twin sister; then Barbara, and last 
the eldest, staid, grave Margaret. Little May 
ran instantl, to Aunt Bab with, “ Pleathe untie 
my thringth,” and Miss Dare put down her 
work and, stooping to kiss the upturned face, 
began working at the obstinate knot. When 
the bonnet was off she lifted her into her lap, 
heard her account of the day’s doings at school, 
and then, to please her, began a revised and 
improved version of Red Ridinghood. Clearly 
Miss Barbara was fond of her nieces, and cer- 
tainly they were not afraid of her. But mean- 
time, without seeming to, she watched them all. 
Margaret put away their wrappings, righted the 
room, and then gravely sat down to a bit of 
sewing. Barbara formed all the dolls of the 
house into a school in one corner, and Kate 
began strumming on a cracked melodeon, slowly 
picking out a tune heard that day for the first 
time. As for Amy she listened to the story, 
and when it was finished the three began a 
game of romps. 

Aunt Bab watched, not only then, but after- 
ward, and when her month’s visit was over had 
decided, in part at least, on the future vocations 
of her nieces. Fortune favored her plans, for 
Mr. Derwent was, just then, very anxious to go 
into a business that promised well, and Miss 
Barbara’s money was very necessary as capital. 
Miss Dare gave it, and had, in return, the priv- 
ilege accorded her by both parents, to bring up 
the children according to her views. Virtually 
she adopted them, her voice being henceforth 
of most importance in the settlement of plans 
for their future. Mr. Derwent, slightly impatient 
at the sex of his children, was not unwilling 
that they should be trained to independence. 
Mrs. Derwent always agreed with her husband, 
and if the vocations chosen did not seem likely 
to mar their matrimonial prospects, thought it 
not worth while to oppose Aunt Bab. Her 
opposition then and afterward was chiefly con- 
fined to sighs over the difference between her 
girls and those of other people. In course of 
time, as might have been expected from so bad 
a beginning, two more girls were added to the 
household. Father and mother sighed, but 
Miss Bab was grimly pleased. She had a 
promising school in which to test her theories. 
She congratulated herself on the fact that the 
girls were more like’ father than mother; had 
his quiet good sense and energy. 

They grew up under Aunt Bab’s rule more 
than their parents’, to be handsome, intelligent 
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girls, whose health was the wonder of the town. 
Not that the aunt had not had a battle—one of 
two that distinguished her reign—over that. 
When the Derwent girls skated when few girls 
did; when they rode alone; when they were 
given to boasting a little over their long tramps 
on foot, their skill in boating and swimming, 
Thornton held up hands of horror, and branded 
them as wild and fast. And Mrs. Derwent was 
so fearful of the consequences to their future 
prospects, of the gossips’ talk, that the girls’ 
physical training would have come to an abrupt 
end but for their own indignant protest, and the 
support of their father and aunt. As it was, 
victory perched on Miss Barbara’s banners. 
Mrs. Derwent yielded with a sigh, and then and 
afterward could not help slight regrets at her 
daughters’ perfect health. Most of the girls of 
her acquaintance were slender, delicate c¢i7a- 
tures; nearly all had some pet ailments, not 
serious enough to cause alarm among their 
friends ; just enough to make them more inter- 
esting. Beside these spiritual creatures—not 
lacking, however, in animation and intelligence— 
her girls, with their robust figures and bloom- 
ing cheeks, suffered in her eyes. She was glad 
that none of them were troubled with dyspepsia, 
or weak spines, or general debility of the ner- 
vous system. But when the mothers of her 
acquaintance assembled in some solemn tea 
service, sighed over the poor constitutions of 
their daughters, Mrs. Derwent, alas! could not 
sigh, and like most women of her type, to be 
in the minority, whatever the question at issue, 
was unpleasant. Moreover, her daughters were 
ignorant of fashionable accomplishments. Kate 
sang and played better than any one in the town, 
but as she was the only one who had shown 
any special talent for music, the rest had con- 
tented themselves with just knowledge enough to 
play Church tunes and sing simple songs. No 
one of them drew, or painted, or made fancy 
work, the reason being that the time most girls 
give to these things had, in their case, been 
given to physical training and the extra study 
of their vocations. Over these vocations had 
come Aunt Bab’s second battle. Mrs. Der- 
went had not objected to Kate’s music or Bar- 
bara’s normal school training; that was com- 
mon, and therefore proper. But when Aunt 
Bab decided that Amy should learn book-keep- 
ing, and May telegraphy, she rebelled. It was 
unusual, it was absurd, and Miss Bab carried 
her point only by agreeing that the girls should 
never take places unless it was very necessary. 
Their father seemed prospering in his business, 
and he agreed with the mother that, so long as 
it was not a question of necessity, the girls 





should remain at home. But he found it con- 
venient, when, one day, his book-keeper left 
him, to put Amy in the place “for a few weeks,” 
he said; but she acquitted herself so well that 
he retained her permanently. 

Behold them, therefore, twelve years after 
the day of Aunt Bab’s famous talk. It is the 
Winter of 1864. They are all together in the 
small, cheerful sitting-room: Kate trying some 
new music, Margaret sewing—she alone of the 
sisters had escaped Aunt Bab’s rule, because 
she had no aptitude for any thing save dress- 
making—the mother lying on the lounge, while 
Amy, May, Barbara, and little Belle discussed 
some village news. Suddenly Kate wheeled 
round on the stool. 

“O, mamma—girls! did I tell you that it’s 
true that Nellie Maynard is to marry old Read? 
I went in to-day, and she is having two of the 
loveliest silks made !” 

“Well,” Mrs. Derwent said carelessly, “she 
might do worse. I never thought she would 
teach long.” 

“Her health failed, that was the trouble. 
You know, after their father died, both the girls 
tried to support themselves. Ally went into a 
store, and Nell took a school.” 

“T remember. By the way, Mrs. Lea told 
me yesterday that they thought Ally would 
never get over her illness.” 

“ The doctors say rest and freedom from care 
is what she needs,” Amy put in. “She will 
live with Nell, I suppose. Probably that had 
something to do with Nell’s taking Read.” 

“But I think it’s awful for her to have to 
marry him to secure rest and health for her 
sister and herself. Why, he is twice as old as 
she, and has nothing to recommend him but his 
money.” 

“A good recommendation in these days,” 
said the mother. 

“And I don’t wonder she took him,” Mar- 
garet said. “It seems dreadful to us; but if we 
were left as these girls were, with their ability 
to help ourselves, we should probably do the 
same.” 

There was a burst of dissent from the group, 
into which the mother’s weak, fretful voice came 
a minute later. 

“T wish, Margie, you would n’t talk of your 
being left to support yourselves.” 

“Our present matrimonial prospects are so 
brilliant,” laughed Amy. “I, unfortunately, am 
a maiden all forlorn, but Kate considers herself 
settled, and Margie may have the banker’s son 
whenever she chooses.” 

Margaret rose hastily. 
her face, and sprang toward her. 


Amy, turning, saw 
“TI didn’t 
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mean to. I forgot, Mag, dear,” she said low, 
as her sister went by her and out of the room. 
“There! I’m always doing something stupid ; 
but it’s a year since it happened, and | thought 
she had begun to forget him.” 

“IT wish she would,” said Mrs. Derwent, a 
little impatien ly. 

“ Mamma, now can you?” Kate cried. “ If— 
if Charley should be killed, and every battle I— 
I expect it, do you think I could forget? I 
don’t think Margie ever will, and I’m sure I 
could n’t have her marry Ed Ransom when 
she—” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Kate.” Mrs. Derwent 
roused herself, and her voice was sharper than 
usual. “It is quite right that she should regret 
her dead lover. I’m sure it’s a mysterious 
providence—his death—but that can’t last for- 
ever, and it is absurd for her to lose so good a 
chance of bettering her condition, out of a fool- 
ish feeling for the dead. That may do for 
novels, but not for real life.” 

No one answered. No one agreed with her, 
but the sharpened tone warned them of the ruffled 
state of her feelings, and, like a few other wo- 
men, Mrs. Derwent’s chief mode of attack 
against opponents was a martyr-like assumption 
of illness. Every thing that was said or done 
in the house that did not suit her gave her a 
headache or made her nervous, and she always 
gave Prudy Parlin’s reason for ill-temper— 
“when I’m cross it is ’cause I don’t feel 
well.” 

Mrs. Derwent did think it a mysterious prov- 
idence that, just when Margaret was getting 
ready to be married and settled in life, so well 
too, her lover should have foolishly given his 
life in the attempt to save a child from drown- 
ing. It was trying that now, when time should 
have healed the wound, she should persistently 
refuse the attentions of the son of the richest 
man in town. But however much she had 
secretly mourned over it, she had till now never 
mentioned it to her family. Slightly ashamed 
of her vehemence, she went on after a pause, 
“Of course, we are in no hurry to lose Mar- 
garet. I want to keep you all as long as I can, 

"but you would be happier, and so should I, if 
you were settled in life.” 

“As a step toward my settlement, or my 
independence, whichever you choose to call it, 
have you any objections to my taking the place 
of organist in Trinity? Barton offered me the 
place to-day. The salary will more than dress 
me.” 

There was no time for Mrs. Derwent to an- 
swer. The father’s step was heard on the 
porch, and, at the mother’s hurried request that 





he should not be told just then—she liked to 
decide all such questions alone if possible— 
the subject was dropped. 

“Can you let me have some money to-mor- 
row ?”? Mrs. Derwent asked her husband that 
night, after the girls had left the room. 

Mr. Derwent stopped in the slow process of 
getting off his boots. 

“Can’t you wait awhile? I’m hard pressed 
now.” 

“I’ve waited a fortnight now. The girls 
need their Winter things badly. What’s the 
matter? You have n’t said any thing before of 
being short of money.” 

“I didn’t want to worry you, Mary, and I 
knew you could n’t understand it any way. The 
fact is I’m in a bad tangle just now. I hope to 
get out in a month or so, but I need all the 
money I can get just at present.” 

“Why don’t you borrow of Aunt Bab?” 

“She lent me five hundred six weeks ago. 
You know I have three thousand of her money 
now, and I would rather not get any more. If I 
should fail—” 

Mrs. Derwent uttered a little cry. “Why, 
John, you do n’t think there ’s danger of that ?” 

“ Not much I—I hope. Don’t worry, Mary,” 
he added, as his wife began to cry feebly. “I’m 
sorry I told you. There,” tossing her his pocket- 
book, “take what money you want. I suppose 
the girls do need some things.” 

“We can get along without if you can ’t spare 
it; but why did n’t you tell me?” 

“T told you you could n’t understand, and I 
did n’t want to worry you,” Mr. Derwent said 
impatiently. 

But a half hour later he said, “I tell you one 
thing, wife, it’s a burden off my mind to know 
that if the worst comes my girls can support 
themselves. Amy has saved me considerable 
the last six months.” 

It was on the wife’s‘lips to speak of Katie’s 
offer. She refrained, but inwardly decided that 
the objections she had intended making to the 
plan must be withdrawn. 

“Do you know, girls,” said Amy, as she 
brushed out her hair that night, “papa’s affairs 
are in a bad tangle?” 

Margaret and Kate, who occupied the same 
room with Amy, both started. “What makes 
you think so?” Kate asked. 

“TI don’t think, I know from the books, and I 
should have told you before, but that I knew 
papa wanted to keep it from you. He thinks 
we can’t understand, but would only worry.” 

“Perhaps we could n’t understand,” Kate said, 
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“but we ought to know. If that is true I must 
go to teaching.” 

“Yes. When you spoke of your offer to- 
night, I made up my mind to tell you. I knew 
mother would oppose it. You look sober 
enough over it,” she added, after a few minutes 
in which no one had spoken; “and, Margie, 
why, what is the matter, Margie? what makes 
you so still ?” 

“T was wondering, I believe, if there was any 
thing for me to do; but—” 

“You ’re needed at home, Margaret,” Kate 
said, her quick intuition finishing the sentence 
as her sister hesitated ; “if you wanted to go 
we could hardly spare you.” 

“Pa’s affairs are not desperate yet,” Amy 
went on; “if he would borrow of aunt to meet 
the bills that come in at the middle of the 
month, he could get over it.” 

“T wish Aunt Bab was here,” Kate said. 
“ Despite all her teachings I can’t help having 
some pride about working fora living. Mamma’s 
theory of having girls stay quietly at home till 
they marry is so much pleasanter. Of course, if 
papa can ’t support us—” 

“ And if papa can, by working twice as hard 
as he ought, you wouldn’t have him do it?” 
Amy said with energy ; “for my part, I’m glad 
to feel myself independent, a help instead of a 
burden.” 

“ Papa would never think us burdens, Amy,” 
Margaret said, gently. 

“ And when ma delivers those set lectures on 
our settling in life,” Amy went on, “how much 
happier we would be—she means how much 
happier she would be. It’s a pleasure to think 
that I’m self-supporting, and can afford to wait.” 

“ Barbara ought to know of this,” Margaret 
said, after another pause; “she could get a 
place to teach easily, she thinks.” 

“ Mamma would n’t hear of that,” Kate said, 
yawning; “she thinks Barbie is so pretty that 
her future is secure. That scornful expression 
is very unbecoming, Amy.” 

“ And that yawn is very unbecoming, Kate,” 
Amy laughed. 

“T’m too sleepy to think,” Kate answered ; 
“only I can’t forget that to-morrow I must 
begin my search for scholars.” 

At the breakfast-table Kate announced her 
offer of the day before, and her resolution to 
accept it; also her wish to procure scholars. 
She noted, while she trifled with her teaspoon, 
and talked lightly of her plans for earning and 
spending money, how her father’s face bright- 
ened. He made some feeble objection to her 
taking scholars, too feeble to deceive any of the 





sisters as to his real feeling in the matter. The 
mother’s opposition, though genuine, was not 
strong, and early in the afternoon Kate started 
on her search. 

She had wished for Aunt Bab the night be- 
fore, but she was not a little surprised, when, 
tired and cold, but rejoicing in success, she 
came home at dusk to find her well-known 
satchel and bandbox in the hall, and Aunt Bab 
herself in the sitting-room. There she sat, 
quite alone, by the fire, in her usual drab dress, 
her hair, heavily sifted with gray now, drawn 
back from her square forehead, her ancient 
spectacles on her keen eyes, her unfailing 
knitting in her hand. 

“You see I’m here,” she said, as she kissed 
her niece. “’T isn’t my usual time to visit, but 
I came on business.” 

Kate’s heart sank at the last word. “Your 
father’s affairs are not fixed just to suit me,” 
she went on. “I thought I’d come down for a 
day or so, and look into things. Where have 
you been?” she added, so suddenly that Kate 
started. 

“ Out hunting scholars. 
ing.” 

“That’s sensible. Don’t wait till your fa- 
ther fails before you take a step alone.” 

“T don’t understand you, aunt. Where’s 
mamma?” 

“Down with a headache. She’s generally 
taken when I come. O, you needn’t go! 
Margaret is with her. That’s her vocation; to 
do housework, and dress-making, and nursing. 
Pity she has n’t a wider field for operations. 
She ought to marry.” 

“We don’t want her to, auntie. Wecouldn’t 
spare her, and there’s no one good enough for 
her.” 

“O, that would only give a finer chance for 
sacrifice.” 

And here, greatly to Kate’s relief, two of the 
sisters came in, and gave her a chance to escape. 

Aunt Bab did not go home as soon as she 
had expected. That night Mr. Derwent came 
home with a severe headache. Before morning 
he was in a high fever, and when at noon the 
doctor was summoned he pronounced it a hard 
case of typhoid. Then began the experience 
of sickness in the house, known to all; doubly 
wearisome and anxious when it ‘s the head, the 
stay of the house, upon whom the illness has 
fallen. From the first Aunt Bab installed her- 
self as chief in the sick-room, for, with the best 
of intentions, Mrs. Derwent was far too feeble 
and forgetful to be trusted with any great care. 
Miss Barbara permitted Margaret, however, to 
assist her, and was so well satisfied with her 
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skill that on the fourth morning she wished to 
put her entirely in charge. “I’m persuaded 
that your father’s business needs attention,” she 
said, “and if you will take care of him, 1’ll go 
down to the store with Amy and look at the 
books.” 

“TI can nurse papa, of course,” Margaret 
said; “I shall be glad to; but, auntie, we have 
always thought Adams very trustworthy. He 
has been with papa a long time.” 

“He may be trustworthy, but clerks need a 
head. You tend to him yourself, mind; your 
mother ’s a good enough woman, but she do n’t 
know two things about nursing, and where you 
got your tact is a mystery to me—you tend to 
him, and I ’ll tend to the business.” 

And she kept her word. Every day for 
nearly a month she was at the store a part of 
each day. In the second week the crisis Mr. 
Derwent had been for so long time fearing, 
came; but, thanks to Amy’s knowledge of the 
business, Aunt Bab was prepared, and, by 
drawing on her own funds to meet the dreaded 
payments, saved Mr. Derwent from failure. In 
the mean time the fever crisis came and passed, 
and the sick man was pronounced out of dan- 
ger. But he was weak as a child, and it was a 
long time before he was able to hear the details 
of all that had happened since his illness. He 
asked no questions, much to their surprise, 
showed little curiosity, the reason being, as 
they knew afterward, that he had been so as- 
sured of failure, so certain that all was lost, that 
he dreaded to hear it from the lips of others. 
The day came, at last, on which he was told all, 
and, the first shock of delighted surprise over, 
he began, from that hour, to mend rapidly. But 
such an illness, at Mr. Derwent’s time of life, 
could not but leave its traces. He was not the 
man he had been before, the family saw, when 
he left his room and tried to take up again the 
burden of business. The old energy seemed 
gone. He was really more feeble, and his in- 
clination to work seemed nearly lost. None of 
the family, save the wife, were disposed to fret 
over it. Kate was more than independent ; and, 
thanks to their own knowledge and Aunt Bab’s 
help, Amy and Barbara were both in good 
places. Their united earnings would, with 
economy, support the family, and they were 
unanimous in their wish that their father should 
retire from business. Aunt Bab heartily sec- 
onded them, and promised that May and Mar- 
garet should both be provided for if he would 
do so. For May it was easy to see what she 
would do, but Margaret’s case was harder, and 
Mrs. Derwent secretly hoped that her daughter 
would see that for her the path of duty was 








| success became assured and brilliant. 





marriage. Unfortunate Mrs. Derwent! Her 
last hope vanished when Margaret laid her 
plans before the family, and asked their ap- 
proval. 

“You know I have no especial tact or train- 
ing in any thing but dress-making,” she said, 
“and aunt and I think that the shortest way to 
independence will be by that. I shall not go 
around,” seeing her mother start, and forestall- 
ing her objections; “I shall have a trimming 
store with my establishment—does n’t it sound 
rather grand ?—connected with it. As for capi- 
tal, Anna May is to join me. Her father is 
rich, you know, but Anna wants to be inde- 
pendent. She knows hardly any thing of busi- 
ness or any thing else, but aunt thinks I have a 
little talent, enough to balance the capital she 
will bring, and insure success. The only 
trouble is my leaving home; but Appleton is 
not far off, and for the present, at least, I’m not 
needed here. You know, mamma,” answering 
her last objection, “I’m the eldest, nearly 
twenty-five. I shall never marry ”—she wisely 
kept to herself the fact of her refusing, scarcely 
a week before, her wealthy admirer—‘and I 
want independence and work to make me con- 
tented. Indeed, indeed, dear mamma, I should 


| be happier.” 


Mrs. Derwent yielded at the last words. She 
sincerely wanted nothing but her children’s 
happiness, and something in Margaret’s tone 
warned her that her’ way of bringing joy to her 
daughter was not the one to succeed. She 
yielded with the rest, to the pain of losing her 
daug'ster not in marriage. A month later the 
two girls, friends from childhood, were settled 
in their store in the pretty little village that had 
been chosen as a field of operations. Aunt 
Bab rejoiced in the bright shop, the bright 
sign of “May & Derwent.” ‘She rejoiced more ~ 
when, as the months rolled into years, their 
For 
them it would be, most probably, a life-work. 

Behold, therefore, all the Derwent girls— 
save the youngest—independent; by their ex- 
ertions supporting parents and sisters in ease 
and comfort ; and far happier in work than they 
had ever been in idleness. Each knew her 
trade thoroughly, and so received the best wages; 
each had that perfect health which disarmed 
parental fears as to the results of such applica- 
tion. Kate’s marriage, a year later, did not 
stop her work, for she wedded a poor man, and 
is helping him as she helped her father. Amy 
has not found her knowledge of book-keeping 
useless, since she wedded a merchant of wealth 
and standing; and, finally, Mrs. Derwerft has 
not seen that her daughters’ independence is 
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any hinderance to their matrimonial prospects. 
And Aunt Barbara is triumphant in the success 
of her experiment, and is fully convinced that 
the theory she carried out in the education of 
the Derwent girls is the true one for the bringing 
up of daughters nowadays. 





MORAL CULTURE OF INFANCY. 


PAPER SECOND. 

N a preceding paper I endeavored to estab- 

lish the position that a successful culture of 
the moral faculties must ascertain the normal 
order of their development and proceed accord- 
ingly. After mentioning the habit of obedience 
as the first to be cultivated, I now proceed to 
place the habit of truthfulness second on my 
list. I placed obedience first, because it is the 
first virtue a child is capable of comprehending 
and practicing, and I think most observers will 
agree with me in stating that it is not long after 
when the child becomes capable of speaking 
truthfully or untruthfully. 

Jean Paul Richter has observed that “ truth 
is rather a blossom than a branch of man’s 
moral nature,” meaning thereby that it is late 
in its development, and marks a period of 
maturity. This may be very frequently the 
case, but there is no need that it should be so. 
Many a one, after years of wrong training, after 
an infancy and youth characterized by falsehood 
and untruth, has in mature life roused to a sense 
of the magnitude of the fault, has realized how 
his whole character was vitiated thereby, and 
with a stern resolution, and after many close 
examinations and agonizing prayers, has broken 
himself of the habit, and has felt that in his 
inmost soul he was trying to be true. I grant 
that in such a case truth is a “blossom ” of the 
moral nature, but it might have been a “ branch ;” 
there was no need of its late development. 

We have heard much of late years about the 
danger of early development of the mental facul- 
ties ; parents are again and again urged to re- 
tard the education of the mental powers, because 
of the frightful results which have followed in 
the wake of remarkable examples of mental 
precocity ; and now, moralists take up the cry 
and urge the extreme danger of moral precocity. 

It is time we understood and acknowledged 
that the only danger in the early cultivation of 
either the mental or moral powers is in the 
attempt to cultivate those powers whose devel- 
opment is not yet indicated by nature. For 
instance, the old theories of mental education 
which resulted so disastrously, consisted almost 
entirely in forcing to an early maturity the 








memory and the reasoning powers, faculties 
comparatively late in their proper period of 
fruition ; but modern mental science acknowl- 
edges that we may begin at a very early period 
to work upon the conceptive and perceptive 
faculties, not only without danger, but with 
manifest advantage, for very early life is the 
proper period for the expansion of these faculties. 

Let us apply these same principles to the 
moral powers, and we shall admit that the more 
complex virtues, such as faith in God, forgive- 
ness of enemies, etc., belong to a later period, 
and are only developed early in rare cases; 
therefore it behooves us to await the opening 
of the bud, without causing its injury by rough 
and premature attempts. But a very young 
child, a mere infant, can understand the differ- 
ence between truth and falsehood; and every 
child will intuitively speak the truth when there 
is no motive to speak an untruth. I think we 
may go further and say that no child speaks a 
deliberate lie without a sense of pain and hu- 
miliation, until his conscience has become seared 
by a long course of falsehood. We are always 
ready to admit the vast force of evil habits, but 
we are seldom so ready to ascribe the same 
power to good habits; yet it is only by taking 
advantage of this immense power that we can 
hope to make any headway in this great busi- 
ness of moral education. We can not alter the 
heart of the child; we can only train it to right 
habits, and lead it to correct views of the ‘‘ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin,”? and leave the matter 
in the hands of the Father of us all. 

How, then, shall we proceed in order to form 
this habit of truthfulness*in our children? I 
answer : 

First. We must see that this fine moral sense 
remains unblunted. 

Second. We must ascertain the motives which 
most readily lead the child to utter an untruth, 
and so far as lies in our power we must strengthen 
the opposite motives. _ 

First. The child’s sense of the deep heinous- 
ness of falsehood must be strengthened by 
example. Nothing sooner tends to destroy this 
feeling than the habitual utterance in the child’s 
presence of deliberate falsehoods by those to 
whom it looks for guidance. It is strange that 
so many well-meaning parents should err in 
this respect. They are generally truthful ; they 
would not utter to a person of mature age any 
thing with an intention to deceive them, and 
yet they think it no harm to deceive their chil- 
dren. A little girl, for instance, is in the gar- 
den without her bonnet, and the mother frightens 
her with a tale of “old Black Pompey who cuts 
off the heads of little children who go bare- 
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headed ;” or the child persists in running into 
the street alone, and the mother tells of “a great 
black goat who will catch her and eat her up;” 
or the mother wishes to call her from some for- 
bidden enjoyment, and she says, “ Come here, 
sis; come see what mother has got for you,” 
when she has nothing at all. And here let me 
digress a moment to show how the neglect of 
one duty leads to further wrong. Had you 
trained your child to habits of implicit obe- 
dience these subterfuges would never have been 
dreamed of; you would simply find it necessary 
to say, “ My dear, you have forgotten your bon- 
net, run get it;” and the swift feet would have 
obeyed your command ; or you would say, “ You 
may play in the garden, but don’t open the 
gate or go into the street,” and you would have 
felt confident in your mind that even though 
you were to go into the house, and busy your- 
self about your work, thinking nothing of the 
garden gate, yet your prohibition would have 
the desired effect ; even were the habit not fully 
formed, you would feel that it were far better 
to punish an act of disobedience than to secure 
obedience by so doubtful a method. 

But to return to the subterfuges you have 
used, can you for a moment suppose they will 
long continue to have their desired effect? We 
all know the penalty attached to falsehood ; 
namely, the loss of confidence even when the 
truth is uttered. Call your little girl to your 
side a few times by the promise of “seeing 
what mother has,” when there is nothing to be 
seen, and you will soon find her refuse to come 
at all—you will find it necessary to give ocular 
demonstrations of having something nice before 
you lure her to your side. Tell a child of imag- 
inary dangers which threaten him, and when 
he grows old enough to discover their falsity 
he will not believe you, even when you tell him 
of real ones. 
mother’s word is not the greatest evil. 
child’s sense of the intrinsic excellence of truth 
is weakened. He will soon learn to tell stories 
with few or no compunctions of conscience, for 
“ mother tells them.” He may not say so in so 
many words; he may not be cognizant of the 
train of thought in his own mind, but a less 
reverence for truth will be the inevitable result. 

On the other hand, the reverence for truth 
may be increased by the sight of truth-loving 
and truth-practicing parents. Take, for in- 
stance, parents who are thoroughly convinced 
that the moral turpitude of a lie is not dimin- 
ished by the fact that it is told to children with a 
view to persuade them to act in the right way. 
They have, therefore, resolved never to utter a 
threat they do not mean to enforce, nor to make 


a promise they do not intend to fulfill ; and the 
children, seeing their parents thus doing homage 
to the dignity of truth, have their instinctive 
reverence thereby increased, until, with most 
of them, the pain and humiliation caused by the 
utterance of a falsehood will be very great 
indeed. 

There is one subject upon which most par- 
ents, even the venerally truthful ones, give false 
information. A new babe is added to the 
household, and the glad brothers and sisters, 
after admiring pink toes and fingers and little 
bead-like eyes and bald-head, ask with a per- 
fectly innocent curiosity where he came from. 
The parents, by their embarrassed or amused 
manners, give the impression that there is a 
secret to be concealed and then say “the doctor 
brought it,” or “nurse found it,” or some other 
equally transparent fiction. The inquiry is 
pushed, “If the doctor brought it, how can you 
be its father or mother? I thought God made 
people fathers and mothers,” and “ what makes 
mother sick?” The answer to these questions 
necessitates farther fiction. Here, as elsewhere, 
one wrong causes others. Your lamentable 
blundering in gratifying an innocent curiosity, 
has led the child to perceive that there is some- 
thing concealed, and his curiosity now becomes 
prurient and depraved, because it is a search 
after forbidden knowledge. Years hence—some- 
times not many years—a precocious playmate 
furnishes information which should have come 
alone from the mother, and the parents stand 
convicted of falsehood in the child’s mind, the 
shock being in direct proportion to the love of 
truth caused by the parents’ truthfulness in 
other respects. 

But how are we to meet this difficulty? Let 





But this lack of confidence in | 
The | 


us begin by setting out as an educational maxim, 
that xo difficulty is ever to be met by an untruth. 
Say simply to the child that “God gave the 
little baby ;” but says the child, “ How did it 
get here?” a very easy answer is, “ God sent it, 
but you can not understand about it yet.” “But 
what makes mother sick?” Take the little one 
up into your arms and tell the story of man’s 
disobedience and his fall, and then say, “ Be- 
cause Eve was a sinful woman, God said she 
must suffer and be sick whenever a little baby 
was given her; and because we have all sinned, 





we must all suffer punishment: man the pun- 
ishment of hard work; woman the punishment 
| of pain and suffering in the glad time when her 
| little baby is given.” I think you will find very 
| little children understand this, and it will cause 
| a sense of the exceeding wickedness of diso- 
| beying God’s laws. 
Jean Paul in his Levana makes a plainer, 
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bolder path than this: “Say to the child that 
just as the egg grows in the chicken, so God 
causes the child to grow inside of the mother, 
and the pain and sickness are caused by its 
birth. The child will be satisfied, and it will 
probably be many years before he inquires back 
of that.” I do not know but this plan is best; 
at all events whatever plan we may adopt, let 
us be sure that it involves no untruth. 

Having led one child to a high reverence for 
truth by example and precept, we shall still find 
that he makes occasional departures therefrom. 
I imagine that the number of cases in which a 
human being has kept throughout life the strict 
line of truth, without deviation, is very few in- 
deed. We shall find, therefore, great need for 
watchfulness to detect the departures, and need 
for care in discovering the motive which induced 
the untruth, and need for wisdom in strength- 
ening the opposite motives. 

First, in detecting the falsehood. It is al- 
ways best not to charge a child with falsehood 
when you merely suspect such to have been the 
case. Wait for further developments; and if 
you will bear the case in mind, and patiently 
make your inquiries without exciting any sus- 
picions, you will generally reach a correct con- 
clusion. Then if you find your little one inno- 
cent, you have spared him the suffering of 
knowing you feared he was guilty. Moreover, 
the patient waiting and sifting reduces the 
temptation to story-telling, by creating the im- 
pression that mother is not to be imposed upon, 
but that sooner or later the “truth will out.” 
But if I find him guilty, you ask, how shall I 
proceed? Always proceed to punish. 
be a maxim thoroughly understood in the fam- 
ily, that @ lie, unless it be one voluntarily con- 





Let it | 


Jessed, is never overlooked, but always brings 


its punishment. 
your child has committed the offense before 
you punish for it. Never rely upon circumstan- 
tial evidence in a case like this. 

The punishment, and the subsequent treat- 
ment to prevent a recurrence of the fault, will 
depend very much upon the motive which has 
led to the commission of the sin. The most 
numerous class of lies among children is caused 
by lack of moral courage. A child has either 
intentionally or accidentally done wrong; he is 


Again let me urge, be sure | 


charged with it, but he fears the punishment | 


that will follow and he denies it, or he feels 
ashamed that it shall be known and, therefore, 
denies it, though his little heart may be ago- 
nized by the shame of the falsehood. These 
iies caused by dread of punishment may be 
avoided, if it is understood, as a standing rule 


in the family, that a child, guilty of wrong, | 


should be forgiven if he made a straightforward, 
honest acknowledgment of the same. 

Mrs. Wesley says such a rule was generally 
understood in their family, and that it worked 
advantageously, but ‘one could never be led to 
observe it, and he was imposed upon sometimes 
by equivocation and prevarication on the part 
of the children.” That one I suppose was the 
father. But says some one, we might as well 
abandon all government as thus to do away 
with penalties. A child commits an offense 
and is allowed to go free upon a simple truthful 
acknowledgment! We are speaking of early 
life—of infancy. I think that in a later stage 
of development, it might be necessary to im- 
pose a penalty even upon an acknowledged 
fault, but just now we may well waive that in 
view of securing a truthful habit. And this 
very acknowledgment is a penalty not to be 
lightly braved. Even with the dread of pun- 
ishment removed, it is no easy matter for the 
child-to come forward and brave its mother’s 
sorrowful face, and the glances of its brothers 
and sisters while it tells a tale of willful sin. 
It will need mother’s support and encourage- 
ment while it tells it; it will need that in many 
cases brothers and sisters be sent from the 
room. 

But moral cowardice is not the only motive 
that urges to untruth. Miss Sewell in’ her 
* Principles of Education,” enumerates “ van- 
ity, pride, meanness, prejudice, and temper,” 
though she believes these motives to be more 
strongly influential in the case of adults than 
of infants. 

Children of an imaginative disposition are 
apt to make themselves the heroes of their own 
day-dreams, and afterward to narrate these 
dreams as actual occurrences. Where this 
vanity exists, perhaps the best way to prevent 
its further development is to expose it to the 
contempt of those whose admiration it was en- 
deavoring to excite. Punish the lie and then 
expose it: the shame and contempt which the 
little community will heap upon it will prevent, 
perhaps, its repetition. 

But whatever may have been the motive, 
never let us forget to impress upon the mind 
the fact that “a lie is a lie still; that it is a sin 
unlike almost all other sins, inasmuch as it has 
a guilt of its own, independent of its motive, 
and, therefore, is to be abhorred and conse- 
quently punished for its own sake.” 

We may strengthen the love and reverence 
for truth in later years, by the reading which 
we place before the child, and in these early 
years by the little stories we tell him. When 
the child has reached an age to appreciate and 
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understand the story, I know no more beautiful 
delineation of the “awful majesty of truth” 
than is furnished by Scott’s Heart of Mid Lo- 
thian. Jeannie Deans has it in her power to 
save her sister’s life, who stands charged with 
the crime of murdering her own illegitimate 
child. A statement from her sister, that she 
had seen her making some preparation, even 
the slightest, for its birth, would, according to 
Scottish law, clear her. Jeannie, agonized by 
her sister’s situation, feeling for her the love of 
a mother—for she has been almost a mother to 


her—feeling in her own heart, that however | 


guilty she may have been, she must yet be in- 
nocent of this great cruelty they charge her 
with, is urged by friends and lawyers to state a 
falsehood, to say that she saw her make some 
little article of clothing for the expected infant. 
They say to her that she will be her sister’s 
murderer unless she makes this sacrifice of 
truth; her sister, discovering the position of 
affairs, adds her appeals, and yet Jeannie with- 


stands all, and with a breaking heart says No, | 
when the lawyer asks the simple question. I | 
| erosity—for generosity has nothing to do with 


know not, aside from the Book of Books, a 
grander exemplification of the triumph of truth; 
but the child must be verging toward woman- 
hood before we place this book in her hands; 
meanwhile let us see that the literature we 
place before them presents truth in a winning 
light, and leads the child to a deeper love of it. 

Children soon acquire ideas of mine and 
thine. We see a little two-year old indignantly 
ejecting an older brother from the chair which 
is always appropriated to baby’s use, although 
he is allowed to occupy any other chair in the 
room without molestation. So soon as the 
infant is capable of understanding the difference 
between mine and thine, he is capable of yield- 
ing up his own pleasure to the rights of others. 
We must, therefore, begin to train him in the 
habit of justice. Allow me, just here, to intro- 
duce rather a lengthy quotation from Isaac 
Taylor, in a work on “ Home Education :” 

“A family, then, let it be well remembered, 
is a little world, furnished with the means of 
preparation for meeting the duties and difficul- 
ties of the real and great world; but yet en- 
tirely, or in a great measure, exempted from 
several of the chief sources of uneasiness that 
therein abound. 

“In the real world, for instance, those stern 
motives of necessity, which urge men, in their 
several stations, to struggle with their fellows 
for obtaining, or for securing first the means of 
existence and then the means of pleasure, im- 
part, whether distinctly thought of or not, a 
depth and intensity to the selfish principle. But 











within the secure circle of home, and in a fam- 
ily enjoying only a moderate and ordinary com- 
petency, nothing is known of any such harsh 
and chilling motives. No disparagement, no 
privation is to be endured by some of the little 
community for the aggrandizement or ease of 
others. Along with great inequalities of dig- 
nity, power, and merit, there is yet a perfect 
and unconscious equality in regard to com- 
forts, enjoyments, and personal considerations. 
Whatever may be the measure of good for the 
whole, the sum may be distributed without a 
thought of distinction between one and another. 
This single circumstance, simple as it is, and 
little as it is thought of, would, if duly attended 
to, enable parents to cherish with more success 
those bland sentiments, the development of 
which is favored by it.” 

Let us, then, understand and admit this fam- 


| ily “declaration of rights”—each child stands 


on a perfect equality in regard to “comforts, 
enjoyments, and personal consideration,” and 
any child disposed to monopolize more than his 
share, is not to be charged with want of gen- 


the case—but with want of simple justice; in 
other words, he is dishonest. Only create a 
correct public sentiment—for public sentiment 
is as powerful in the family as in the outer 
world—let the child feel that brothers, and sis- 
ters, and parents look with disapprobation upon 
his attempt to monopolize to his own use that 
which belongs to another, and he will soon be 
likely to abandon it. 

The author of “Gates Ajar” remarks that 
“eating forms a very large part of the enjoy- 
ment of childhood ;” most mothers will agree 
with her. Let it be understood, then, among 
the children, that the little delicacies, the fruits 
and confectioneries, are provided for impartial 
distribution among them, and that even though— 
as often happens among children—the supply 
be quite limited, ‘still there must be the same 
impartial division. A division of these little 
amounts may be troublesome to the mother, 
and may seem trifling and unimportant, but 
nothing is trifling and unimportant that assists 
in the formation of character. 

Suppose there are two or three children in 
the family, and the mother, who is busy in the 
kitchen making a cake, gives a lump of sugar 
in answer to a request from one of them, who 
happens to be alone with her at the time. She 
knows that as soon as the others see that lump 
they will come with similar requests, and to 
save her sugar, and to spare herself further 
trouble, she says, “ There, take it, and eat it up 
before Anna and John see it.” She has given 
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her child a direct lesson in selfishness, or, as I 
think, in injustice. 


mother said, “ Yes, take this lump, and here are | 


How much better had the | 


two for you to carry to Anna and John.” I was | 
once in a room where a little girl was standing | 


by her mother, who was dividing two apples 
between six children ; it was all the mother had 
at the time, and the children had been taught 
that every child had an equal right to any little 
delicacies the mother might have for any of 
them; the apples were divided, and the child 
was sent to find the others and distribute the 
pieces, which she did immediately. A lady 
present, who had seen children accustomed to 
be unjust and unkind in their treatment of 
others, expressed great surprise when she found 
that each slice had reached its proper destina- 
tion, though that seemed the most natural thing 
in the world to the mother. 
had expected that the messenger, as soon as 
she was out of sight, would eat up the pieces 
herself. 

I once saw a basket of strawberries brought 
in for the consumption of this same family of 
children; three of the children were absent, 
and the father laid aside their share on a plate. 
After awhile one of the three absent ones re- 
turned, and was greeted with the information 
by one of the little ones, “ There’s a plate of 
strawberries, but you must leave Will and Jack 
their share.” As I sat in the room I watched 
to see how the little girl would agree as to her 
share. She very naturally went to the cup- 
board for another plate; the berries were very 
large and firm, and as she took one berry in 
her mouth she laid off two on the oiher plate 
for Will and Jack, until she had gone through 
all on the plate. After a little while Will and 
Jack came in, and the same little prattler ran to 
tell them of the plate of strawberries awaiting 
them. They came in and, taking the plate, sat 
down, and one said, “ Let us choose two just 
alike each time; when we get large ones, let us 
take two large; and when we get small ones, 
let us take two small ones, and so we will be 
just even.” I decided in my own mind that 
these children had learned something of justice. 

Of course, as the years pass on, and they 
cease to be infants, they learn to attach less 
importance to the gratification of the palate, and 
care less for so exact a division, handing that 
over with other habits of infancy to younger 
members of the family. 


But a habit of justice in regard to these little | 
| daring is generally more or less a constitu- 


delicacies is formed with comparative ease; in 
some other respects it is harder to teach chil- 
dren to be just. In the privileges of visiting 
with mother, or riding out with father, they 


| claim there than anywhere else. 


should be restrained from a desire to monopolize 
more than their share, but I have never found 
the means to induce in them a sense of justice 
in regard to each one’s share of the fire on a 
cold morning. Each one will crowd near and 
crowd another out; they seem to be less capa- 
ble of deciding the just amount of each one’s 
I think each 


| child should be taught not only that it is mean 


and ungenerous, but unjust and dishonest to 
monopolize more than his share of the charmed 
half circle around the register. 

Brotherly kindness is a virtue of a later date, 
and comes into play when the child grows capa- 
ble of acts of self-denial ; when he voluntarily 
resigns a claim to which he has an undoubted 
right, in order that by so doing he may confer 


|a favor upon a younger or a weaker member 


The lady said she | 


of the family. We greatly err when we con- 


| found generosity and justice. 





Obedience, truth, justice—I claim these as 
the three primary virtues—the virtues which 
lie at the foundation of morai character; she 
who has trained a child to the practice of these 
virtues, has done far more for it than if she had 
amassed the treasures of this world to leave it 
as a legacy. There is much more to be done, 
but the foundation is well laid, and with God’s 
assisting grace the superstructure must needs 
be a fair one. 

Yes, “with God’s assisting grace,” let us 
never forget that; and, in conclusion, let me 
add a passage from Miss Sewell, which I find 
in the work already quoted: “To train—to 
educate—it sounds like active work ; but, after 
all, it is God alone who giveth the increase ; we 
are passive instruments in his hand.” 





COURAGE. 


VERY important position among the vir- 

tues must be given to courage. It is a 
majestic, beautiful, tranquil companion, whose 
presence prepares for the fierce tumults and 
fiery trials of life. The etymological meaning 
of the word perfectly explains the nature of the 
virtue. It is cour-age, heart-age, action from the 
heart—the confidence and sincerity of a great 
soul which keep the man stable and restful in 
prospect of the more adverse events. There is 


| a physical courage which may be denominated 


bravery, or fortitude, which, while of great value, 
is inferior far to moral courage. The physical 


tional endowment. Its possessor is able from 
childhood to tread dangerous paths, and occupy 
hazardous positions, and suffer severe pains 
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without any manifest agitation. It is peculiarly 
animal; and it ebbs and flows in its develop- 
ment as circumstances vary. When the pas- 
sions are influenced, physical courage is usually 
at its height. But moral courage, which is the 
property of the heart and not of the bodily 
temperament, keeps constant empire in the soul, 
independently of varying surroundings. Indeed, 
it is often enshrined in the most delicate and 
fragile of physical organisms, and displayed at 
times when bravery would succumb. 





“True courage is not the brutal force 
Of vulgar heroes, but the firm resolve 
Of virtue and of reason.” - 

Occasionally both physical and moral courage 
are found combined in one person. The Duke 
of Wellington, the hero of Waterloo, affords 
one of the brightest illustrations of modern 
times. The undaunted bravery he displayed in 
all his campaigns was equaled by the quiet in- 
difference to reproach, contempt, and opposition 
with which he pursued a life of integrity. But | 
there are very many who are not physically | 
courageous ; whose nervous systems are too | 
weak to admit of their occupying any position 
of prominence that may call them to struggle 
and suffer. However desirable it may be to 
be able to rise superior to the dread of personal 
danger, and however possible it may be to cul- 
tivate and develop constitutional bravery, they 
feel it does not belong to them. They have 
striven again and again to be heroic in the hour 
of trial, but have signally failed. Like poor 
Cranmer, when he signed his recantation, they 
have retained their resolution till face to face | 
with the penalty, and then at the critical moment 
their physical courage has faltered. 

It is better thus to fail in physical than in 
moral courage. No man need be ashamed at 
his shrinking from personal danger and pain, | 
so long as he does not shrink from the reproach 
attendant on well-doing. It is far more heroic 
to face the storms of life with integrity, and | 
tranquilly answer, ‘‘ No,” to the allurements of 
the world and the devil, than to dare impending | 
dangers and conquer brute force. It is better 
to possess energy of soul with which to perform 
exploits on the moral and spiritual battle-field, 
than physical hardihood with which to with- 
stand temporal opposition. 

Thousands of good men have been inspirited 
by the language of the royal bard, “ Wait on 
the Lord, be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen thy heart.” Generations have learned, 
and will learn, the nature and advantages of 
moral courage from the unique, perfect, blessed | 
life of Him who offered to humanity a pattern 
for imitation. Peter exhorted the early Chris- ' 











tians to “add to their faith”—the constancy 
and courage of manly vigor. And the apostle 
Paul not only displayed the virtue, but strongly 
recommended it to others. 

Moral courage fortifies the mind in the time 
of opposition. Without it we may do well enough 
when all things favor our course, but be un- 
manned when difficulties cross our path. With 
it we shall even rejoice that occasions demand 
the full exercise of our moral power. Like a 
genuine orator, who is able to press into his 
service what to another would be a serious 
interruption, we shall hail events which would 
affright the timid soul. A headwind will be 
better than adead calm. Shakspeare truly says, 
“ Courage mounteth with the occasion.” There 
would be little known of the strength of man’s 
faith, the stability of man’s principles, the de- 
termination of a man’s will, but for the oppo- 
sition he is called to encounter. It is the battle- 
field that tests and divulges the valor of the 
soldier; so it is the moral arena of strife that 
brings into the light the greatness of a man’s 
heart. How moral courage strengthened the 
apostle of the Gentiles ! 

“ His soul of fire 
Was kindled by the breath of the rude times 
He lived in.” 

He was no stranger to suffering or to danger. 
He was misunderstood, abandoned, hated. He 
was exposed to perils on land and sea. He 
encountered weariness, hunger, thirst, naked- 
ness. He was the victim of a nation’s deadly 
malice. But withal he was the very impersona- 
tion of joyous energy and self-forgetful firm- 


ness. Though troubled an every side, he was 


not distressed; though perplexed, he was not 
in despair; though persecuted, he was not for- 
saken ; though cast down, he was not destroyed. 
There was no inclination to flee from the call 
of duty. There was no by-path, the pursuit of 
which would conduct him away from the frown- 
ing obstacle. There was no hesitancy. He 


| gloried in tribulation, and with the tread of a 


hero went forth to his execution. 
a 


Ir Faith came not to hold our hand, 
How weary we should be, 

Wandering alone the lonesome strand 
That bounds the “ narrow sea,” 

While one by one our best beloved 
Pass o’er, dear Lord, to thee! 


She walks with us.and holds our hand, 
Her eyes are angels’ eyes ; 

She walks with us across the sand, 
Sweet Faith, from out the skies ! 

Wearing a rose upon her breast 
That smells of Paradise. 
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SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE. 


FTTIMES, in idle Summer hours, 
I sit in pensive vacancy, 

And watch the many “ cloud-capped towers ” 
Piled up above the western sea ; 

And busy memory strays once more 

About the sacred Past’s eternal shore. 


The while its everlasting waves 
Are rainbowed with such sickly light 
As hovers still above the graves 
Of hopes long dead and lost to sight : 
Lighted to shore by that wan ray, 
They break in sighs and sob themselves away. 


Poor memory ! gazing o’er that sea 

So dreary, fills my eyes with tears : 
One waste of hopeless misery 

This human life of mine appears, 
And yesterday, to-day, to-morrow 
Seem nothing but diversities of sorrow. 
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But as I gaze in this sad wise, 
Full suddenly a novel sight 
Attracts my aimless, wandering eyes, 
And fills them with a fresh delight, 
And straight are memory’s griefs forgot, 
And all that was, and all that now is not. 


I see some little fishing-skiff 
Just rounding yonder point of land, 
And from the steep edge of the cliff 
Her every movement I command ; 
And as she dances through the foam 
Lost hope and vanished joy come flying home. 


I watch her as she courtesies on, 
Across the laughing foam-streaks blue ; 
I watch her till her sails have shone 
With all the sunset’s golden hue— 
A white speck on the ocean bright, 
Lost in the glory-haze of heaven’s light ! 


So she has gone, and left a blank 
Within my heart, before my eyes ; 
But yet with all my soul I thank 
The fishing skiff ; and, as I rise 
And homeward turn, my thoughts fly on 
To the sunset glory whither she has gone. 


So thou in bright and cheery grace 
Didst walk a little in my way, 
And from thy sunny, smiling face 
My darkness caught a sudden ray ; 
And thou didst raise my heavy eyes 
To see the green earth and the painted skies. 


Thou too art gone! and that has made ? 
A litile blank within my heart, 
Before my eyes a little shade ; 
I somewhat grieve we had to part, 
Yet look with grateful pleasure back, 
And mark across my life thy sunny track. 


Like that fair skiff, thou ’rt lost to sight 
Beneath the heaven’s azure dome ; 

Like her, I know that heaven’s pure light 
Shall follow thee and guide thee home. 

And I can raise my eyes above, 

And read the open book of light and love. 





“THEY DESIRE A BETTER COUNTRY.” 





I woutp not if I could undo my past, 
Tho’ for its sake my future is a blank : 
My past, for which I have myself to thank, 

For all its faults and follies first and last. 

I would not cast anew the lot once cast, } 
Or launch a second ship for one that sank, bn 
Or drug with sweets the bitterness I drank, 

Or break by feasting my perpetud fast. 

I would not if I could; for much more dear 
Is one remembrance than a hundred joys, 
More than a thousand hopes in jubilee ; 

Dearer the music of one tearful voice 
That unforgotten calls, and calls to me, 


-“ Follow me here, rise up and follow here.” 





What seekest thou far in the unknown land? 
In hopes I follow joy gone on before, 
In hope and fear persistent more and more, 
As the dry desert lengthens out its sand. 
Whilst day and night I carry in my hand 
The golden key to ope the golden door 
Of golden home: yet my eye weepeth sore 
For the long journey that must make no stand. 
And who is this that veiled doth walk with thee ? 
Lo, this is Love that walketh at my right ; 
One exile holds us both, and we are bound 
To self-same home joys in the land of light. 
| Weeping thou walkest with him; weepeth he? 
| Some sobbing weep, some weep and make nc 





sound. 


| A dimness of its glory glimmers here 
| Thro’ veils and distance from the space remote, 
| A faintest far vibration of a note 
| Reaches to us and seems to bring us near, 
Causing our face to glow with brave cheer, 
Making the serried mists to stand afloat, 
Subduing languor with an antidote, 
And strengthening love almost to cast ougefeat s 
Till for one moment golden city walls 
Rise looming on us, golden walls of home, 
Light of our eyes until the darlgfess falls ; 
Then thro’ the outer darkness burdensome 
I hear again the tender voice that calls, 
“ Follow me hither, follow, rise and come.” 





ANSWERED PRAYER. 





Com, Savior, come! our hearts grow cold, 
We live from thee so far away ; 
Touched by thy Spirit dross is gold, 
And gloomy darkness shining day ; 
Then come at tltis our strong desire, 
And every_tender feeling fire 
With Ife divine. 
Come, Sun of*Righteousness, arise 
With healing in thy glorious wings ; 
We wait and watch the starry skies, 
And render all our offerings, 
Then weep tosee no sparkling gem 
Glow like the star of Bethlehem ¥ 
To light our way. 


°T was thus I sadly mused and prafed, 
Whilst heavy o’er my spirit weighed 
The gathering cloud of sickening gloom 
Which leaves the soul but little room 
For hope to find itself the way 
To joy and bliss, and happy day 

Of endless life. 





. When lo! some light dispelled the gloom, 
And in my soul there scarce seemed room 
For all the love and happiness 
That touched my soul with thrills of bliss, 
That star has shone with soft, sweet ray 

| Into my soul, then winged its way 

To realms of bliss. 
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i ee life of Swift is a subject which the bi- 
ographer approaches with a conflict of 
feelings. If he finds in it much to admire and 
even much to honor, he meets, too, with a great 
deal to censure and not a little to reprobate; 
acts that he can not justify, motives that he can 
not approve, and conduct that he can neither 
extenuate nor account for. There is little to 
excite his sympathy, less to claim his love, 
while he is often moved to sorrow, and some- 
times to disgust. 

He was born in Dublin on the 30th of No- 
vember, 1667. The house in which this event 
took piace, in Hoey’s Court, was standing a 
few years ago. The locality, though once fash- 
ionable, has long been given up to the poorest 
mechanics ; its very existence is unknown ex- 
cept to those who take a short cut from Ship- 
street to Castle-street. A strange destiny—if 
one could believe in prognostics—seems to 
have determined from the first that his life 
should be passed partly in the land of his fore- 
fathers. His nurse, who was an Englishwoman, 
requiring to go to her native land, actually stole 
the child rather than part with him, and during 
three years reared and educated him with the 
greatest care. A year after his return, when 
he was six years old, his uncle sent him to the 
collegiate school of Kilkenny, where he re- 
mained till his fourteenth year, when he en- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, as a pensioner 
under Sir George Ashe, on the 24th April, 1682. 

Neither at school nor while in college did 
Swift give any indications of his future celeb- 
rity. Whether, in the latter instance, this was 
owing to the peculiar course of study then pre- 
scribed in the university, being uncongenial to 
his nature, is not worth discussing. It is prob- 
able that, like Goldsmith, while he neglected 
the curriculum of the college, his reading was 
diverted into channels of discursive and varied 
knowledge, which he brought forth in after life 
with great effect. Ere he graduated, the slen- 
der support which his uncle Godwin supplied 
was withdrawn by his death, and but for the 
interposition of his uncle Drydea, he would 
have been unable to continue his course. But 
the assistance which this poor but amiable man 
was able to render was of the most limited 
amount, and Swift had the utmost difficulty in 
maintaining himself. It was then that he con- 
tracted those habits of frugality which he re- 
tained through life, and, however commendable 
at first, became penurious when his means 
were ampler. 

And so he got somehow along, poor, obscure, 





undistinguished even by a row or a frolic, till 
the time came for his going up to answer for 
his degree, in February, 1685. And a sad 
hand he made of it. Probably he could not 
spare half a crown to buy one of those learned 
theses written by poor scholars and sold by the 
porters; and though no doubt shrewd enough 
at reasoning, he was woefully deficient in the 
barbarous rules of the. old dialectics, and knew 
no more how to construct a syllogism than 
a chronometer; could not tell a major from 
a minor, a subject from a predicate. So the 
proctor had to come to his relief, and reduce 


' his answers to orthodox ratiocination and unin- 


telligibility ; the result of which was that he got 
his degree, not as of right, but as of mercy— 
“Sheciali gratia,” as it is called—with two oth- 
ers who were in like woeful plight. 

One can well understand this indignity sink- 
ing deep into the heart of this proud, poor, and 
sensitive young man; not breaking .down his 


| spirit, but irritating it to rebellion and contempt 


of discipline. Accordingly the black books, 
from this time, record him as an offender. We 
find him admonished “ for notorious neglect of 
duties, and frequenting the town ;” for seventy 
weeks he had punishments on him for neglect 
of some of those duties which in such numbers 
beset the path of the unwary as well as of the 
idle—chapel, hall, “missing night roll,” or 
* town-haunting,” surplice lectures in the after- 
noon and in the morning. “I do not believe,” 
says Dr. Barrett, “ the censure wrought any 
reformation in him.” We suspect it did the 
reverse; his haughty spirit could not brook 
these constant disgraces, and so he seems to 


| have buried himself for a time in the country. 





At last, on the very day on which he attained 
his majority, he was, with others, sentenced to 
suspension for divers acts of insubordination, 
contempt, contumacy, and abusive language to 
the junior dean—all set forth in Latin; and he 
and another unfortunate, who had conducted 
themselves more intolerably than the others, 
were condemned to ask pardon of the dean 
publicly in the hall upon their bended knees. 
Truly we can understand how this degradation 
lacerated his proud heart, and was one of the 
many reasons which made him through life 
observe his birthday in sorrow and mourning, 
crying out with Job, “Let the day perish 
wherein I was born.” 

Such were the circumstances under which 
Swift left college, and, shortly afterward, his 
native land, which was then becoming the bat- 
tle-ground of James and William. Not with- 
out difficulty did he make his way to his moth- 
er’s house in Leicestershire, traveling through 
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England on foot. The widow could do nothing 
for him, but a patron appeared in the person of 
Sir William Temple, one of the most distin- 
guished of the statesmen and scholars of his 
day, and related in some way to Swift’s mother. 
So to Sheen Park he went, and was received 
into the house, occupying a position sufficiently 
humiliating to him, being little better than a 
servant, employed to read for Sir William, and 
sometimes to act as his amanuensis, at a salary 
of £20 a year. But little cordial intercourse 
subsisted between the patron and his depend- 
ent at this period, Swift neither sharing in con- 
versation nor dining at the table. The fault 
was probably not less Swift’s than Temple’s, 
who, no doubt, little dreamed of the genius and 
power that lay concealed beneath the rude and 
morose manner of the young Irishman. 

One great advantage Swift now enjoyed, and 
he made good use of it—a noble library, and 
ample time to use it. Accordingly, he studied 
diligently for eight hours a day, notwithstanding 
his delicate health, during two years, and thus 
acquired a vast amount of learning and knowl- 
edge; and, above all, he must have gained a 
great insight into the politics of the times. It 
was during this period that the symptoms first 
manifested themselves of that disease which 
afflicted him through life, and brought him to 
the grave. Various causes have been assigned, 
and many conjectures have been hazarded on 
this subject. Sir William Wilde, with his char- 
acteristic ability, has investigated it scientific- 
ally, and is of opinion that in its commence- 
ment, at least, it was cerebral congestion, which 
exhibited itself in well-marked periodical at- 
tacks, and which, year after year, increased in 
intensity and duration. ° 

A vigorous understanding and a sagacious 
intellect like Swift’s could not fail in the end to 
assert their rights, and Temple soon learned to 
respect and trust his companion, and even in- 
troduced him in his confidential communications 
with William. The king, no doubt, saw there 
was something above the common in this sec- 
retary, who, when Temple was in the gout, 
walked with his majesty in the garden, and 
learned to cut asparagus in the Dutch way—ay, 
and to eat it like a Dutchman. George Faulk- 
ner, the printer—“ Wooden-legged Elzevir,” as 
he was called—the butt of Swift and Pope in 
after years, told a story of his dining with Swift. 
The Dean helped his guest to asparagus, who 
asked to be helped a second time. “Sir, first 
finish what you have on your plate.” “What! 
sir,” replied George, “eat my stalks?” “Ay, 
sir; King William always ate the stalks.” 
“Were you blockhead enough to obey him?” 


asked Dr. Delany of the printer. “Yes, Doc- 
tor,” said George ;” and if you had dined with 
Dean Swift séte-d-téte, faith, you would have 
been obliged to eat your stalks too.” 

| Swift had resided nearly three years with 
Temple, and it would seem that an estrange- 
ment was gradually growing up between them; 
indeed, some lines in his ode to Sir William 
Temple confirm this supposition. It is not to 
be much wondered at. Swift’s spirit was proud, 
fiery, and impatient, conscious of its own power, 
and chafing in its ineffectual struggles to break 
the thrall of dependence and emerge from ob- 
scurity. Thus he was disposed to resent the 
slowness with which Temple forwarded his 
wishes; while Temple considered Swift unjust 
in his complaints, and perhaps ungrateful. 
Temple, at the time, was Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland, and so he offered Swift a place in 
that office worth £120 a year. The reply of 
Swift was characteristically bitter. Since the 
offer gave him now an opportunity of living 
without being driven into the Church for a 
maintenance, he was resolved to go to Ireland 
to take holy orders. Temple, no doubt, felt the 
sarcasm, for they parted in mutual displeasure. 
“He was extremely angry,” wrote Swift to his 
cousin; “I left him; and yet would not oblige 
himself any further than upon my good be- 
havior; nor would promise any thing firmly to 
me at all.” So to Ireland Swift went to seek 
ordination. To his mortification no bishop 
would ordain him without a testimonial of good 
conduct, as he had lived so long out of Ireland. 
To apply to Temple was a humiliation not to 
be submitted to without a struggle, which lasted 
five months. At last the application was made; 
humble enough it was to disarm any resentment. 
It accomplished its object, a reconciliation was 
effected, and Swift was ordained in October, 
1694, priested in January following, and ob- 
tained the prebend of Kilroot, worth about £100 
a year. ” 

The solitude and obscurity of a rural parish 
in Ireland were little suited to Swift. He soon 
wearied of his position, and ardently longed for 
a renewal of that intercourse with the great and 
the learned that he had enjoyed at Moor Park. 
Nor did his patron regard the separation less ; 
for he felt the want of one whose ability and 
genius he now thoroughly appreciated. Under 
such circumstances the result might be easily 
foreseen. Temple solicited Swift to return, and 
the latter was not slow in accepting the invita- 
tion, and so, after a few months, he again be- 
came an inmate of Moor Park. A romantic 
story is told by Sheridan, and adopted by Scott, 
for which there does not appear to be any 
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foundation—indeed, it is disproved by Mr. 
Monck Mason; namely, that Swift resigned his 
prebend solely to secure it for an indigent old 
clergyman whom he casually met. Swift, how- 
ever, did not resign till some time after he had 
returned to England. In his own statement, 


he says no more than that he returned to En- | 


gland and resigned his living in favor of a 
friend. 


especially as the document does not purport to 
have been written by Swift. 

The temporary separation of the friends was 
useful to both. Each had learned the value of 
the other. 


latter, in 1699, “scarcely a cloud intervening to 
disturb the harmony of their friendship. By 
his will Temple confided to Swift the editing 
and publication of his works, and left him a 
legacy.” 

It was during his last residence at Moor Park 
that Swift 'ecame acquainted with one whose 


life was to be bound up with his own by a tie | 





If the story were true, there would | 
have been no indelicacy in his recording it, | 


Accordingly Swift re-entered Moor | 
Park as the honored and confidential friend of | 
Temple, and so continued till the death of the | 


SWIFT, 


| the nature of which has ever been the subject 
of conjecture; but the connection, whatever it 
was, affected their whole existence, bringing, 
perhaps, as much misery as happiness to them. 
| “When Sir William Temple left Sheen to reside 
at Moor Park, he brought down with him, one 
Summer, a gentlewoman in the character of a 
| housekeeper, whose name was Johnson. She 
was a person of surprising genius; few women 
ever exceeded her in the extent of her reading— 
| none in the charms of her conversation.” It 
was manifest she had occupied a higher position 
| than that which she now came to fill. She 
| stated that she was the widow of a merchant 
who had been unsuccessful, and died, leaving 
her three children; the youngest of whom, Es- 
ther, she brought to Moor Park, where she was 
educated and dressed in a manner quite beyond 
her apparent position. The world was not slow 
to attribute this to a stronger claim than friend- 
ship, and little Hetty was believed to be the 
daughter of Temple—a belief which many cir- 
cumstances tended to confirm. The child was 
born in 1681, so that when Swift returned to 
Moor Park she was fourteen years of age 
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“ Never,” wrote Swift, on the day of her death— 
“never was any of her sex born with better 
gifts of the mind, or who more improved them 
by reading and conversation.” To improve 
that mind was the task of Swift, and the in- 
structor insensibly became the lover. 

Un to her fifteenth year she was sickly, but 
then she grew into perfect health, “and was 
looked upon as one of the most beautiful, grace- 
ful, and agreeable young women in London. 
Her hair was blacker than a raven, and every 
feature of her face in perfection.” Allowing for 
the extravagance of a lover’s estimate, the por- 
traits that still exist bear out this description. 
At this period it is not likely that either Swift 
or his fair pupil knew the state of their own 
feelings. Indeed, the former had previously 
attached himself to the sister of a college pupil, 
Miss Jane Waryng—whom he had celebrated 
under the name of “ Varina”—and had offered 
her marriage. The lady long refused his solic- 
itations ; but afterward, as his passion seemed 
to subside, her feelings changed toward him, 
and she became almost the suitor. The cold- 
ness of Swift, while still offering marriage, must 
have roused her pride, and the engagement 
terminated. It is more than probable that the 
attractions of his fair pupil insensibly wrought 
the change in his feelings toward Miss Waryng. 

Upon the death of Temple, Swift edited his 
patron’s works, which he published with a dedi- 
cation to the king, from whom he had hopes of 
preferment in England, founded on a promise 
made to Temple. But these hopes were disap- 
pointed, as Swift says, owing to Lord Romney’s 
suppressing his petition to the king; so, after 
vainly hanging for a time about the court, gain- 
ing literary reputation, but nothing more, he 
accompanied Lord Berkeley to Ireland, on his 
appointment to the vice-royalty of that kingdom, 
as his chaplain and secretary. The latter post, 
however, was not confirmed to him, but Berke- 
ley promised to compensate him with the first 
good preferment in the Church that should be- 
come vacant. The opportunity shortly arose by 
the vacancy of the deanery of Derry. To 
Swift’s surprise and indignation, he found him- 
self forestalled by the earl’s secretary, who 


demanded £1,000 as the price of the appoint- | 


ment. “Confound you both for a couple of 
scoundrels!” was the chaplain’s reply, as he 
withdrew from his apartments in the castle. 
Swift was no man to slight with impunity, so 
the earl speedily pacified him with the rectory 
of Augher, and the vicarages of Laracor and 
Rathbeggan, to which was added the prebend 
of Dunlavin early in 1700. Swift retained his 
chaplaincy, and continued to enjoy the society 











of the viceroy’s family, Lady Berkeley and her 
two daughters—ladies who to their high rank 
added the charms of intellect and accomplish- 
ments. 

From this pleasant society his new duties 
called him away, and he went to take possession 
of his residence at Laracor. It is said he made 
the journey incognito and on foot, which is not 
unlikely, considering his humor and penurious 
habits ; and the course of his journey is marked 
by some verses recording the little towns 
through which he passed. It is highly cred- 
itable to Swift, that from the outset of his cler- 
ical life, and, indeed, throughout it, he discharged 
the duties of his calling with zeal and sincerity, 
and had ever the interests of the Church and 
of religion at heart. He was not long at his 
new residence before his attention to those du- 
ties, added to his high reputation, attracted a 
large congregation. The vicarage too soon 
exhibited the energy of the new occupant, the 
house was renovated, the garden made to bloom, 
and the river suffered to wander no longer wild 
and free, but taught to move in an orderly 
fashion—a questionable improvement—between 
smooth, trim banks, planted with a formal line 
of willows on each side. 

When doing all this, may we not believe he 
had in view the arrival there of one who was to 
charm its solitude, and make his life happier 
than even the gay and witty coterie at Dublin 
Castle could make it? Certain it is that he lost 
no time in inviting Esther Johnson to leave 
England and come over to his neighborhood. 
Circumstances conspired to make this both 
natural and desirable. “I leave,” said Sir 
William Temple, in his will, “‘some lands I 
have in Morristown, in the county of Wicklow, 
in Ireland, to Esther Johnson, servant to my 
sister Gifford.” And so she came over, accom- 
panied by a respectable and very insignificant 
middle-aged woman, Mrs. Dingley, in the char- 
acter of protectress, and settled in lodgings in 
the little town of Trim, two miles from Laracor. 
And now commenced that connection between 
Swift and Esther Johnson which terminated 
only with her death, the precise nature of which 
has never been proved, though the balance of 
evidence and probability favor the belief that 
they were early affianced and ultimately mar- 
ried. The terms in which Swift writes to her, 
the ardent protestations of love, admit of no 
other construction, consistent with honor, than 
that there was a tacit, if not an express under- 
standing, from the time she came to Ireland, 
that their union was to be completed when 
Swift’s means were, in his opinion, sufficient to 
make such union prudent. That period was, 
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unhappily, too long postponed for the honor of 
Swift and the happiness of both. Meantime 
their intercourse was fenced around with the 
most scrupulous decorum. Stella lodged in 
Trim when Swift was at Laracor, removing to 
the vicarage with Mrs. Dingley when he was 
absent; and however much they may have been 
together, a third person was always present. 

One so young, so lovely, so fascinating as 
Stella was sure to have admirers. Dr. William 
Tisdale, a neighboring clergyman, proposed 
marriage to her through Swift. Swift’s conduct 
was scarcely candid. He placed before the wo- 
man, whom he loved too well to endure the 
thoughts of her becoming another’s, the offer ; 
and yet he must have felt to do so was treason 
to her and to himself. The result was such as 
might be expected: the offer was declined, and 
thenceforth no other suitor ever ventured to 
approach her; her destiny was irreversibly 
bound up with that of Swift. 

Meantime Swift was preparing himself to ap- 
pear before the world as a politiaal writer. It 
was not in vain that for years he had associated 
with Temple and the great political actors whom 
he met at his house—that he studied history 
and mankind with all the power of a clear, sa- 
gacious intellect. In religion a High Church- 
man, yet in politics: inclining to the Whig party, 
he stood somewhat between both, and in com- 
munion with each. His first published essay, 
if we except the “ Battle of the Books,” was in 
politics, and therefore it was on the side of the 
Whigs. The violent proceedings against Som- 
ers, Halifax, and others, who had been concerned 
in the treaty for the partition of Spain, induced 
a contest between the Houses of Parliament. 
Deeply read in the history of Greece and Rome, 
Swift produced anonymously, in 1701, his “ Dis- 
course on the Contests and Dissensions between 
the Nobles and the Commons in Greece and 
Rome,” to show that the same contests that had 
ruined the free states of antiquity were now 
leading to the ruin of his own country. Though 
to-day this treatise has but little interest, when 
it appeared it attracted general attention. Sim- 
ple, nervous, clear, and logical, appealing to the 
precedents of classical antiquity, then consid- 
ered so conclusive, every one read it, and con- 
jecture was busy to assign the authorship. A 
sneer of the Bishop of Kilmore, at last, stung 
Swift into an avowal of being the writer. 
Thenceforth his genius and power were recog- 
nized, and he became the friend of some of the 
great moving spirits of the times, both in poli- 
tics and literature. 

“The Tale of a Tub” was Swift’s next pro- 
duction, and though not published till 1704, the 


first sketclt of it was writ‘en in his college days. 
While it is impossible to deny the marvelous 
humor and pungent wit of this satirical master- 
piece, one can not but lament the levity and 
coarseness, often bordering upon irreverence, 
with which sacred subjects are handled, nor 
wonder that it afforded through his life a rea- 
sonable ground for objecting to his promotion 
to the highest place in the Church. It did good 
service to the High Church party, and was 
eagerly read by every one. “The main purpose 
of it,” says Scott, “is to trace the gradual cor- 
ruptions of the Ch 
the English Reformed Church, at the expense 
both of the Roman Catholic and the Presbyte- 
rian establishments.” Though the work was 
published anonymously, no one doubted who 
the author was, nor did Swift ever disclaim it. 
Erelong an opportunity offered for Swift to 
prove his friendship for the Church of Ireland. 
Some years previously an attempt was made to 
obtain for that establishment the same exemp- 
tion from the payment of first-fruits and “ twen- 
tieth parts ” that had been granted by the queen 
to the Church in England. The affair then 
failed, but Archbishop King now revived it, and 
sought the advocacy of Swift. The exertions 
of Swift were unremitting, extending over a 
period of three years, and resulted in a patent, 
granted in February, 1711, exonerating the 
Irish clergy from these taxes. 

The progress of this negotiation kept Swift 
much in London, and he seems to have culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the leading men of 
both parties, and did not fail to look to his own 
interests and promotion. But he was in this 
disappointed, though he had some grounds to 
expect advancement from Lord Wharton through 
the influence of Lord Somers. It has been 
said that Swift stooped to supplicate this inter- 
est in a mean and abject manner; but the 
charge is not supported on good evidence, and 
refuted by Scott. Such conduct, every impar- 
tial reader must admit, is little in accordance 
with “that proud and stern tone of independ- 
ence which rejected the patronage of Temple in 
his youth, and vindicated in his age the liberties 
of Ireland.” In 1709 Swift published a “ Proj- 
ect for. the Advancement of Religion,” which, 
says Scott, “made a deep and powerful sensa- 
tion on all who considered national prosperity 
as connected with national morals ;” and, upon 
one of the suggestions contained in it, fifty new 
churches were, not long afterward, erected in 
London. 

Pleasant as this London life might have been 
to Swift, it procured him no solid advantages, 





and so, discontented with his patrons, he left 
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the metropolis in 1709 for Ireland. Once there, 
he buried himself among the willows of Lara- 
cor, to enjoy the society of Stella, and to medi- 
tate upon new literary achievements. But 
Swift was not destined to spend his life in 
seclusion. Ere a year had passed, indications 
of the fall of the Whig Ministry were visible. 
The excitement caused by the inflammatory 
sermon of Dr. Sacheverell accelerated the 
event; and Swift probably desired again to be 
amid the scenes of political action. An oppor- 
tunity arose to take him to London. The Irish 
clergy thought the time fayorable for renewing 
the solicitation for the remission of first-fruits, 
and Swift was included in the commission to 
effect this object. Accordingly, he was again 
in London on the gth of September, 1710. And 
now the incumbent of an obscure parish in 
Ireland is courted by the leading men of both 
the Whig and Tory parties, for all knew his 
power, and desired the accession of his talent. 
“The Whigs,” he writes to Stella, “were rav- 
ished to see me, and would lay hold on me as a 
twig while they are drowning, and the great 
men making me their clumsy apologies.” With 
the Whigs he had just cause to be dissatisfied. 
Harley, the Tory leader, received him with the 
most flattering kindness and respect. There 
was much in the political views of the moderate 
Tory and the moderate Whig that approximated. 
An introduction to St. John, afterward the fa- 
mous Lord Bolingbroke, followed, and erelong 
Swift was enlisted under the banners of the new 
Ministry. 

The intercourse between these men and 
Swift was long, intimate, and, notwithstanding 
the observations of Lord Orrery, we believe, 
cordial and confidential. There is abundant 
evidence that Swift’s independent spirit would 
tolerate nothing less than full equality, and that 
both Harley and St. John accorded it. Swift 
now threw himself earnestly into the work of 
the new Ministry. He assumed the conduct of 
the Examiner, and assailed without mercy 
Wharton, Godolphin, Cowper, Walpole, and 





others in satire and lampoon—in prose and | 


verse. This necessarily brought him into con- 
flict with his former friends, Addison and Steele, 
the latter of whom he attacked with unbecoming 
bitterness, while he did not altogether spare the 
former. 
estrangement from the one and an entire break 
with the other. 

During this period of political labor Swift was 
not without the relaxation which the intercourse 
with men of wit and learning affords. A club 
was formed, called the “Society of Brothers,” 
composed of the most eminent men ot the 





| 


The consequence was, of course, an | 


| so maligned her. 


Tory party. “It seems in my absence,” he 
writes to Stella, “they had erected a club and 
made me one; and we made some laws to-day, 
which I am to digest and add to against next 
meeting. Our meetings are to be every Thurs- 
day; we are but twelve. The end of our club 
is to advance conversation and friendship, and 
to reward deserving persons with our interest 
and recommendaiion.” And, in truth, Swift 
was true to this object, employing his credit 
with the Tories in forwarding the interests and 
relieving the necessities of men of genius, no 
matter of what party; so that his friends used 
to say that he seldom came to them without a 
Whig in his sleeve. But while thus forwarding 
the interests of every one else, he remained 
himself without advancement. For a time he 
disdained to solicit that which he felt to be his 
right. He did not, however, fail, when occasion 
offered, to hint his dissatisfaction sufficiently 
plainly, and told them, when they called Lim 
“Jonathan,” that he supposed they would leave 
him Jonathan as they found him. 

In truth, neither Harley nor St. John were 
unwilling to reward one who, they felt, was the 
main support of their cause and party ; but the 
difficulty in the way of that promotion which he 
coveted—a seat on the episcopal bench—lay 
with the queen. When the See of Hereford 
became vacant, the ministers recommended 
Swift to Her Majesty. But Swift had, unfor- 
tunately, committed two offenses ; he had writ- 
ten the “ Tale of a Tub,” as was well known ; 
and to this he had added “The Windsor 
Prophecy,” a bitter satire on one of the queen’s 
favorites, the Duchess of Somerset, whom he 
accused indirectly of having been privy to the 
death of her husband, Mr. Thynne; and, worse 
still, of having red hair. The anger of the 
Duchess knew no bounds; she made the Arch- 
bishop of York demand an audience of the 
queen, in which he protested against the ap- 
pointment in the name of the Church and the 
clergy, adding that “Her Majesty should be 
sure that the man she was going to make a 
bishop was a Christian ;” and, in confirmation, 
quoted some of the most objectionable passages 
from the “ Tale of a Tub.” This was followed 
up by the Duchess’s own personal entreaties, 
who, presenting the obnoxious satire to the 
queen upon her knees, and weeping, implored 
her not to give the appointment to one who had 
Anne’s sense of decorum 
and her love of her favorites were both enlisted 
against Swift, and she passed him over, despite 
of the cordial support of her ministers. 

Swift soon learned that promotion for him in 
England was out of the question. Three dean. 
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eries became vacant, and were filled without 
his name being suggested. He now plainly 
told the ministers he would retire.to Ireland. 
An arrangement was made, mainly by Harley, 
that Dr. Sterne should be promoted from the 
Deanery of St. Patrick’s, in Ireland, to the 
bishopric of Dromore, in order to confer the 
former on Swift. The warrant was signed on 
the 23d of February, 1713, and in June follow- 
ing he went, deeply disappointed, into what he 
considered little better than an honorable exile, 
and was installed in the cathedral on the 13th 
of the same month. The reception which he 
met there was by no means flattering. The 
High Church Tory was acceptable to neither 
Dissenters nor to Whigs, and the clergy, not- 
withstanding the benefits he had conferred upon 
the Irish Church, were jealous of his being put 
over their heads. ‘1 remit them,” says he of 
the latter, “their first-fruits of ingratitude, as 
freely as I got the others remitted to them.” 
After a fortnight’s sojourn in Dublin, during 
which time his scornful and unconciliating tem- 
per widened the breach, sick in body and mind, 
he fled for refuge to the willows of Laracor. 
The dissensions between Oxford and Boling- 
broke, which he alone had been able to restrain, 
increased the momert he left them. Every day 
he received letters urging his return to London, 
till, yielding to these solicitations, he left his 
retirement and embarked for England, on the 
27th of August. Swift’s mediation was for a 
time successful, and he again entered into the 
arena of political and literary warfare. He 
assailed Burnet and Steele, and to “ The Crisis” 
of the latter he produced as an answer his cele- 
brated pamphlet, “The Public Spirit of the 
Whigs.” In this he spoke of the whole Scot- 
tish nation in such offensive terms that a proc- 
lamation was issued by the House of Lords, 
offering a reward of £300 for the discovery of 
the author. But Swift’s favor with the Minis- 
try, which was now unbounded, protected him 
from the consequences. Indeed, such was his 
influence that he seems to have regulated all 
the affairs in Ireland, and it was generally be- 
lieved that he would shortly wear an English 
miter. “I tremble,” said his enemy, Lord Not- 
tingham, “when I think that a certain divine, 
who is hardly suspected of being a Christian, 
is in a fair way of being a bishop, and may one 
day give license to those who shall be intrusted 
with the instruction of youth.” In the midst 
of these engrossments Swift found time to estab- 
lish, in conjunction with Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, 
Oxford, and Bolingbroke, that celebrated Scrib- 
lerus Club, the papers of which were afterward 





| vice, will you leave us and go to Ireland? 





given to the world, and will ever be read with | 


delight and admiration for their wit, brilliancy, 
satire, and scholarship. 

Erelong Oxford was degraded, and the star 
of Bolingbroke was in the ascendant. The 
most flattering inducements were held out by 
Mrs. Masham and Bolingbroke to Swift to win 
him from his retirement, that he might sustain 
their cause. “Will you,” writes the former, 
“who have gone through so much, and taken 
more pains than any body, and given wise ad- 
No, 
it is impossible; your goodness is still the 
same; your charity and compassion for this poor 
lady, who has been so barbarously used, would 
not let you do it.” Bolingbroke offered to 
reconcile him with the Duchess of Somerset, and 
place him on a right footing with the queen. 
A few lines from one whom he loved faithfully 
to the end—the now disgraced and banished 
Oxford, about to hide his sorrows in his coun- 
try house in Herefordshire, inviting Swift to 
join him—outweighs all personal considerations 
of aggrandizement, and Swift hurries away to 
the powerless friend, when he might have made 
any terms with his powerful rival. When men 
speak of the political infidelity of Swift, let 
them remember this noble act of self-sacrificing 
fidelity. Three days after, the queen’s death 
put an end to the hopes of the Tories. ‘“ What 
a world is this,” cried Bolingbroke, “and how 
does fortune banter us!” Swift sought to rally 
his friends and raise them from the stupor of 
despair into which they had fallen. The 
prisonment of Oxford and others, and the flight 
of Bolingbroke and Ormonde scattered the 
party, and Swift, in his retreat in Ireland, 
learned that all his hopes were at an end. 

Here, too, he was soon to find what trials 
await the fallen man. But greater troubles 
were impending than any which a hostile people 
or a rebellious choir could cause—troubles that 
imbittered his own life and that of two others, 
and which have left a stain on his reputation 
that the hand of charity can scarcely lighten, 
and no time can efface. 

We must now introduce upon the scene one 
the mention of whom we have heretofore post- 
poned. It was during the period that Swift was 
taking a leading part in politics in London, 
probably in 1700, that he became acquainted 
with a lady who dwelt in a neighboring street— 
the widow of a Dutch merchant of the name of 
Vanhomreigh. The family consisted of two 
sons and two daughters; the eldest, Esther— 
afterward to acquire a sad immortality under 
the name of “ Vanessa ”—young, gay, witty, and 
accomplished; one whose attractions, added to 
a competent fortune and a respectable social 
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position, gained her many admirers. As in the 
case of Stella, so in that of Vanessa, Swift 
became the guide and teacher, suffered the fas- 
cinations of the pupil to engage his heart, and 
so deported himself as to lead her to believe 
that the friend had become the lover, and to 
hope he might yet be the husband. Thus Swift 
became involved in a double entanglement ; 
trifling with the affections of one, if not of two, 
and struggling to keep up appearances with 
each, while he was true to neither. Friends 
and admirers have sought to apologize for and 
extenuate his conduct. Enemies have branded 
it as deliberately base. While we are not called 
upon to adopt the latter view, we are unable to 
find any thing to qualify the sentiments of dis- 
approval and sorrow, bordering upon indigna- 
tion, with which we trace his shameful and 
heartless conduct to its fatal results ; and though 
we abstain from applying to him the name of 
libertine, we feel he deserves that of a dishonor- 
able, selfish, and reckless man. 

The letters of Swift to both these ladies have 
been preserved. Some of those of Vanessa 
alone have been published. From the whole 
we may collect that his love for Stella was the 
stronger and the deeper, expressed more unre- 
servedly and more ardently, while that for 
Vanessa was more guarded and _ equivocal. 
This may, perhaps, in part be explained by the 
passionate and reproachful ardor with which 
the latter avowed her sentiments, and sought a 
full reciprocation of them. Sir Walter Scott is 
of opinion that at one period, at least, Swift 
gave a preference to the more youthful and 
more accomplished Vanessa. This, however, 








may well be doubted; and while it is plain, so | 
far as his published letters go, that he never | 


held out any hopes beyond that of platonic love 
to her, his letters to Stella abound with expres- 
sions that pointed to a more indissoluble con- 
nection. Fate increased Swift’s embarrassment 
by bringing the unconscious rivals almost into 
proximity. 


In 1714 Vanessa—her mother and | 


| 


Ashe, Bishop of Clogher. Whether this be the 
fact or not remains, and is likely to remain, an 
unsolved mystery. Be the fact as it may, the 
relation of the parties remained unchanged even 
in the presence of their most intimate friends. 
Nor was the secret, if secret there were, ever 
disclosed. 

One thing, however, is certain, that Swift was 
now in a state of great mental distress; so 
gloomy and agitated, that his friend, Dr. De- 
lany, went to Archbishop King to speak with 
him on the matter. On entering the library, 
Swift rushed by him without speaking, with a 
countenance of distraction. He found the Arch- 
bishop in tears. ‘You have just met,” said he, 
“the most unhappy man on earth; but on the 
subject of his wretchedness you must never ask 
a question.” The wretchedness of both those 
whom he had fascinated was not less than his 
own; each knew she had a rival in his affec- 
tions. Vanessa, after refusing eligible offers of 
marriage, buried herself and her sorrows in the 
shades of Marley Abbey, her property near 
Celbridge, and from that period till 1720 never 
saw Swift except upon her occasional visits to 
Dublin. From that year till her death he went 
frequently to see her at Marley. The death of 
her sister left her now alone in the world, witha 
competent fortune; and, in 1723, determined 
to put an end to the suspense that was intolera- 
ble, she wrote to her rival to know the nature 
of her connection with Swift. Stella, justly in- 
censed, informed her that she was the wife of 
the man whose affections another sought; and 
sending the letter of Vanessa to the Dean, 
withdrew herself from Dublin. 

Let us tell the terrible results in the words of 
Scott. “ Swift, in one of those paroxysms of 


fury, to which he was liable both from temper 


| and disease, rode instantly to Marley Abbey. 


brothers being dead—came with her sister to | 


reside in Dublin, having a small property near 
the village of Celbridge, about ten miles distant. 
For a time he contrived to temporize ; but the 
rareness and secrecy of his visits to Vanessa 


excited her displeasure, which found expression | 


in passionate reproaches ; while erelong the | 


suspicions of Stella, now residing on Ormond | hopes which had so long sickened her heart, 


| and beneath the unrestrained wrath of him for 


Quay, were awakened, and grief and jealousy 


began to do their work upon a frail constitution. | 


So ‘stood matters in 1716. A secret marriage 
between Swift and Stella is alleged to have 
taken place in the garden of the deanery, with 
no one present but the officiating divine, Dr. 


As he entered the apartment, the sternness of 
his countenance, which was peculiarly formed to 
express the fiercer passions, struck the unfor- 
tunate Vanessa with such terror, that she could 
scarce ask if he would not sit down. He an- 
swered by flinging a letter on the table, and, 
instantly mounting his horse, returned to Dub- 
lin. When Vanessa opened the packet, she 
only found her own letter to Stella. It was her 
death-warrant. She sunk at once under the 
disappointment of the delayed yet cherished 


whose sake she had indulged them.” It was 
indeed her death-warrant. A few weeks more, 
and that weary heart, with all its tumultuous, 
passionate beatings of hope and fear, of tender- 
ness and indignation, rested in the peace of the 
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grave. The tourist who wanders along the ex- 
quisite reaches of the Liffey may still see the 
laureled bower overlooking the bright waters 
as they leap down the long weir, and the rustic 
seats within, where tradition says the ill-starred 
Esther Vanhomreigh so often sat beside him 
who was the evil genius of her life. 

Swift secluded himself for two months in the 
south of Ireland, none knew where, to expiate 
in anguish and remorse the crime whose results 
were irremediable. On his return to Dublin, 
Stella’s love prevailed over her displeasure, and 
their intercourse was established on the former 
equivocal terms. Why the marriage, if such 
there were, was not now acknowledged, has 
never been satisfactorily explained. In Dublin 
or at Quilca the same constant companionship, 
and the same cautious introduction of a third 
party at all their meetings, continued. His con- 
duct was unjustifiable if they were married, 
doubly so if they were not; for his acts and 
attentions could not fail to engage her heart. 
While his language, in relation to her, was os- 
tentatiously that of friendship alone, his private 
correspondence to her constantly breathed the 
ardor of passion. Her frail constitution was 
gradually broken down by the sorrow and anxi- 
ety of her position, and Swift hurried from a 
visit to England; in 1726, upon the intelligence 
of her being in a very alarming state. 

A letter to Sheridan betrays the anguish of 
his soul. “The very time I am writing, I con- 
clude the fairest soul in the world hath left its 
body. I have been long weary of the world, 
and shall, for my small remainder of days, be 
weary of life, having forever lost that conver- 
sation which could only make it tolerable.” 
His fears were not realized ; Stella rallied for a 
time ; but in the Autumn of the following year, 
while Swift was again in London, the hand of 
death was visibly descending upon her, and he 
returned in October to find her on the verge of 
the grave. 

Their last interview was at the deanery, 
whither she had with difficulty been conveyed, 
and being too weak to sit up, she was laid upon 
a bed. Swift sat beside her, her hand in his, 
speaking words of tenderness and affection. 
Mrs. Whitaway, from a sense of delicacy, re- 
tired to the next room, the door between remain- 
ing half open. They conversed in low tones. 
Earnest, no doubt, were the pleadings of the 
dying woman, and at last the Dean’s answer 
was audible. “ Well, my dear, if you wish it, it 
shall be owned.” Stella sighed, and said, “It 
is too late!” Who can fail to give the true 
significance to the admission of the man—who 
will not feel the pathetic agony of the woman’s 








reply? To our thinking, in this solemn scene, 
almost in the presence of death, they stand con- 
fessed man and wife, as undeniably as if pro- 
claimed at the door of the church. Her death 
now was not far distant. Swift fled from the 
scene, with that instinctive horror that he had 
ever expressed of seeing her pass away. On 
the 28th of January, 1727-28, she “closed her 
weary pilgrimage, and passed to that land where 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage.” 

One turns with a feeling of terror to look in, 
upon that wintery night, at that bereaved and 
miserable man, as he sits down in his room in 
the midnight stillness, in the presence of his 
mighty sorrow, to meditate upon, and write of, 
her with a calm despair that is more pathetic 
than violent, passionate grief. And there he 
paints that wonderfully vivid portrait that the 
world ever since has read with such interest; 
tells how he knew her from her sixth year; of 
all her charms of body and of mind; of her 
“hair blacker than a raven, and every feature of 
her face in perfection ;” of the gifts of her mind 
improved by conversation, her judgment, her 
dignity, her grace, her affability, her wit; how 
her servants adored and yet reverenced her; 
and so he writes on, through the long hours of 
darkness, outer darkness and inner darkness, 
till one sad entry tells us he has broken down: 
“January 29th, my head aches, and I can write 
no more.” Who can tell how he spent the 
dreadful interval, till he resumes: “ January 
30th, Tuesday. This is the night of the funeral, 
which my sickness will not suffer me to attead. 
It is now nine at night, and I am removed into 
another apartment, that I may not see the light 
in the church, which is just over against the 
window of my bed-chamber.” And so, while 
they are committing her body to the grave by 
the torch light, he continues his sad task, shed- 
ding around those virtues and accomplishments 
a light in which they shall live for ages. 

That Esther Johnson was a beautiful woman, 
no one will deny. That Swift loved her with all 
the strength and tenderness of such love as he 
could feel for woman, no one can doubt. Let 
the agony of grief and remorse, which thence- 
forth made his inner life desolate—even when 
the popular plaudits were ringing around him, 
and his voice and his pen were controlling 
measures and baffling governments—win our 
pity, though they can not extenuate his faults. 





LovE is the law of the universe—emanating 
from God, binding myriad worlds together in 
the boundless space, and harmonizing all their 
motions without conflict. 
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FTER our Lord had “ manifested forth his 

glory” by the first miracle of converting 
the water into wine, in the presence of his 
friends and a few disciples, he started upon his 
mission by a journey to Jerusalem to attend the 
feast of the Passover. Here his soul was 
moved by the desecrations of the Temple which 
every-where met his view. The house of the 
Lord was converted into a house of merchan- 
dise. The outer courts were filled with the 
booths of the traders. Here were the mer- 
chants of oxen, and sheep, and doves, and the 
changers of money, speculating in the very 
temple of God on the necessities of those who 
had come to worship. Christ was filled with 
indignation, and though apparently acting from 
the impulse of the moment, yet with striking 
propriety began his public ministry by enforc- 
ing judgment at the house of God. From the 
rushes strewed on the floor for the beds of the 
cattle, he twisted a scourge and drove the cat- 
tle from their stalls and their masters from the 
Temple, and poured out the changers’ money, 
and overturned their tables. There was some- 
thing in his mien which, striking upon their 
guilty consciences, forbade resistance; and so 
sudden and irresistible was the act of the Lord, 
that it was not till the scene was over and the 
courts were cleared, that the traders regained 
sufficient courage to demand some evidence of 
the authority by which Jesus had done these 
things. 

The incident produced a profound impression. 
“Many believed in his name,” and Jesus re- 
mained some time at Jerusalem performing 
miracles among them, and attracting great at- 
tention to himself. Among others Nicodemus, 
the ruler, being evidently of that thoughtful 
number that were waiting for “the hope of Is- 
rael,” was attracted to him by the boldness of 
his deeds and the novelty of his doctrines. He 
visits him by night, and thus secures for us that 
memorable discourse which contains the very 
soul of the Gospel, uttered by Christ at the be- 
ginning of his ministry. From Jerusalem Jesus 
soon retired into the more solitary places of Ju- 
dea and sought the companionship of John the 
Baptist, who was preaching and baptizing at 
Enon, near Salim, a village located near the 
north-eastern border of Judea, in the vicinity 
of Samaria. Some misunderstanding on the 
part of the disciples of John, who were moved 
by the success of Christ’s ministry, led to the 
departure of Jesus from Judea, and he deter- 
mined to return into Galilee. 

But “he must needs go through Samaria,” a 





journey which secured for us the remarkable 
discourse with the woman of Samaria at Ja- 
cob’s Well. After a sojourn of two days in 
Samaria, Jesus proceeded to Galilee. He had 
there now no fixed home. Joseph was dead, 
and Mary had left the old home at Nazareth. 
At Cana, however, where Jesus had attended 
the wedding, he had friends who would give 
him a warm welcome. Most probably, also, this 
was now the temporary home of his mother, He, 
therefore, turned aside to Cana of Galilee. 
Here was performed “the second miracle which 
Jesus did in Galilee” —that of healing the no- 
bleman’s son. 

Cana was about six or eight hours from Ca- 
pernaum. The fame of Jesus’ first miracle had 
doubtless reached that city, and his doings at 
the Passover in Jerusalem, and the miracles 
which he had performed there were doubtless 
the subjects of much talk and conjecture at the 
court of Herod Antipas. At that court was 
residing a nobleman, conjectured by some to 
be Chuza, the steward of Herod, whose wife 
afterward accompanied and ministered to Jesus. 
His son was at the point of death with a fever, 
and the officer determined to apply to Jesus for 
aid. He, therefore, went in person to Cana, 
and besought Christ to come down and heal his 
son. “The manner of the courtier’s coming to 
Christ illustrates the spirit in which the Gali- 
leans received him. There seems to have been 
an expectation that he would be lavish of his 
miracles for the benefit of his own countrymen, 
with very little thought of their higher purpose. 
The courtier seems to have come, like Naaman 
to Elisha, thinking that his visit was an honor 
to the prophet, who would doubtless go back 
with him at once.” 

But Jesus was not a physician, subject to the 
summoning of patients; nor was he a mere 
wonder-worker, awaiting opportunities to dis- 
play his power. His power was subordinate to 
his higher and holier mission; his miracles 
were not to be wrought at the bidding or the 
desire of men, but were to flow from the full- 
ness and beneficence of his own infinite com- 
passion. Jesus, therefore, refused to go to 
Capernaum, and administered to the nobleman, 
and to the spirit of his countrymen, a just re- 
buke—“ Except ye see signs and wonders ye 
will not believe.” 

The courtier was too intent on his own dis- 
tress to have patience for the lesson, and he 
cried with the naturalness of a father and with 
the dawning of a better faith, “Sir, come down 
ere my child die.” To this cry of paternal 
affection and this entreaty of a humbled faith, 
Jesus so far yielded as to heal his son, but 
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declined to go to Capernaum ; “Go thy way, thy 
son liveth.” 


next day. As it was about noon when Jesus 
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St. John tells us that the nobleman believed | 
the word that Jesus had spoken, and yet for | 
some reason he still lingers at Cana till the | 
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promised him that his son shouid recover, he 
could easily have reached his home by evening. 
Was his faith still imperfect, and did he linger 
yet hoping for some further and more tangible 
assurance than a word? or was it not rather 
that the courtier had really received from the 
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Master more than he had come for, and his 
soul was touched by the deeper grace which lay 
beneath the gift of healing? Most probably it 
was the very fullness of his faith that put his 
heart to rest about his son, and turned it to 
deeper thought and understanding with regard 
to him who had spoken the wonderful words. 
The next day as he was returning home his 
servants met him and told him that his son 
lived. His first question proves that his faith 
had prepared him for the event itself, but now 
he desires to connect it directly with the Lord’s 
words, and “he inquired of them the hour 
when he began to amend.” “They said unto 


him, Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever | 


left him. So the father knew that it was at 


the same hour in which Jesus said unto him, 


Thy son liveth; and himself believed and his 
whole house.” 

This miracle may be regarded as the inaugu- 
ration of Christ’s public ministry in Galilee. 
It produced a profound impression on the com- 
munity. It attached this officer and his family 
at once to Christ. It obtained for him friends 
in Capernaum, and may thus have contributed 
to his subsequent decision to make his home 


in ‘that city. It certainly opened the way for | 


his ministry there. From one of the better 


class of Roman tax-gatherers in that city he | 


subsequently called one of his apostles, and 
the writer of one of his biographies. And this 
miracle, known through the nobleman’s influ- 
ence throughout the court, may have been one 
secret of the faith of that centurion of the same 
town who subsequently asked of Christ to heal 
his servant, and avowed his belief that he could 
do it by a word, without entering his house. 
Indeed, some commentators have wrongly re- 


garded this miracle of healing the nobleman’s | 


son, recorded by St. John, as identical with the 
healing of the centurion’s servant, recorded by 
Matthew and Luke. The differences between 
the two miracles are radical. One is wrought 
at Cana, the other at Capernaum. The father 
in the one miracle is an officer of the king, a 
Jew by birth; the other is a master, a Roman 


centurion. In the one miracle the request is 


preferred on behalf of a son; in the other, on | 


behalf of a servant. ‘The nobleman, weak in 
faith, thinks Christ’s presence is necessary, and 
importunes haste lest the child die; the centu- 
rion, strong in faith, rightly thinks a word from 
Jesus would be enough. The nobleman needs 


humbling, receives a rebuke from Christ, and | 


learns the lesson of faith. The centurion is 
already humble and believing, deprecates his 
unworthiness and Christ’s entering into his 
house, and receives commendation from Jesus. 





The incident of which we have now treated is 
a perfect and touching example of the pure 
miracle. It sets at defiance all the ancient and 
modern theories originated to account for these 
marvelous works of Jesus without admitting the 
presence of any superhuman or supernatural 
power. Not till the third century did any one 
venture to call in question the historical truth- 
fulness of Christ’s miracles. The first work of 
his enemies was not to deny them, but to ac- 
count for them. The Pharisees attributed them 
to Beelzebub, Celsus to magic, the earlier Jewish 
Rabbis to his possession of the secret ineffable 
name by virtue of which they believed such 
miracles could be wrought. Modern skeptics 
who desire to retain belief in the Gospel narra- 
tives, and yet deny the possibility of miracles, 
endeavor to explain many of them by attribu- 
ting the result to “extraordinary mental excite- 
ment,” to “ powerful psychological impression.” 
To some minds there is some plausibility in 
this view. It is true that some disorders are so 
far subject to the will of the patient that they 
are curable by a strong moral influence acting 
| upon the system throug! the mind and brain. 
| These are, however, diseases of the nervous 
system, such as hysteria, melancholy, some 
| forms of paralysis, epilepsy, and even the milder 
forms and earlier stages of lunacy. But such 
| is not the case with the diseases which Christ 
most commonly healed, leprosy, fevers, mania, 
blindness, deafness, etc. And what application 
has such a theory to the present miracle, the 
result accomplished by a word, at distance from 
the patient, with the dying child, perhaps, wholly 
unconscious that any such request had been 
made on his behalf? Similar to this was his 
treatment of the centurion’s servant. And what 
shall we say of the cases reported of the raising 
of even the dead to life? Were the dead also 
subject “to extraordinary mental excitement ?” 
Was it a “powerful psychological impression ” 
made on the widow’s son, the ruler’s daughter, 
and Lazarus that quickened them out of the 
sleep of death ? 

The miracles of Jesus differ from all other 
marvels, even from all other miracles. He cured 
in his own name, by a word, a touch, a com- 
| mand. He did not even employ the prayer 
| which constituted the power of the ancient 
| pungent, and subsequently of his disciples. 
He did not even work them as attestations of 
| his own mission; for though he sometimes re- 
| ferred to the works he had wrought as proofs 








| of his divine origin, as signs that none but the 
willfully blind could stumble over, yet he wrought 
no miracle for that purpose, and perpetually 
| upbraided the clamor of the people for miracles 
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as an evidence of a wicked and sensuous nation. 
They flowed from him as the light and heat 
flow from the sun. Every miracle has its proper 
occasion, naturally calling forth the divine com- 
passion, and touching the springs of infinite 
love and power. Indeed, in their true character 
they are not displays of power, but of love; of 
power only as love sets it loose and directs it 
to the service of compassion and mercy. It 
is sometimes said tliat Jesus’ miracles were 
wrought chiefly among the poor. It was so 
because the poor chiefly gave him welcome to 
their circle. But he was no less ready to heal 
the nobleman’s son, or the ruler’s daughter, 
than the son of the widow or the penniless, 
outcast leper. God is no respecter of persons, 
and “the Son doeth the works of the Father,” 
who is over all, God blessed forever. 





AUTUMN. 





IN the solemn deepening twilight, 
With the chill winds in the trees, 
While with low and mournful rustle, 
Fall the faded, wither’d leaves. 
Dead and sear, though bright and blooming, 
Only yesterday they hung, 
Making cool and grateful shadows 
Where the birds of Summer sung. 


Dark and cheerless comes the glooming 
From the cold and leaden skies ; 

Shivering shrub and blighted blossom 
Ting’d with Autumn’s fatal dyes ; 

And the green vine lately twining 
beautiful in leaf and form, 

Now droops lowly, bow’d, and broken, 
Neath the feet of frosts and storm. 


Robin, with sweet evening vespers, 
Through the gloom of twilight gray, 
No more chants beneath our window 
Tender farewells to the day, 
But instead the wind’s wail moaneth, 
Like a griev’d heart’s sob and sigh ; 
Or anon the whispering silence 
Brings the cricket’s lonely cry. 


There’s a darker, sadder Autumn, 
And the semblance of its reign 
In the inner world is ever 
Fraught with deeper woe and pain ; 
When life’s rich and golden Summer, 
Which should last to latest years, 
In some bleak uncommon sorrow, 
Goeth out in bitter tears. 


Tender rose and lily blossom, 

Budlings from the youthful store, 
*Midst their bloom and odors drooping, 
Fade and fall to rise no more ; 








And the vine with creeping tendrils, 
Clinging to the sheltering tree, 

In a trust so true and hopeful 
That a part it seems to be. 


By the treacherous frost-breath loosen’d, 
To its hold no longer bound, 

Droppeth, scathed and tempest beaten, 
Torn and trailing on the ground. 

So the days grow blacker, shorter, 
And the singing birds depart, 

Till the last sweet lingering Robin 
Trills its farewell to the heart. 





OUT IN THE STREET. 





Our in the street, where the careless tread 
Is heard of the passer-by ; 
Out in the street in the Summer-time, 
And under the Winter sky. 
Wonderful hair, gold tinged with brown, 
Falling in tangles and ringlets down ; 
Blue eyes limpid as forest streams, 
Or misty and tender with tears and dreams ; 
Lips that are soft, scarlet, curved and sweet, 
God pity the little one 
Out in the street. 


Two little hands that are pinched and hard, 
They have learned to toil so soon, 
For a scanty portion of rags and crusts, 
No shelter by night or noon. 
All of life’s sorrow, its want and tears, 
None of its childhood—those beautiful years, 
Thirsting for love that she never has known, 
A woman so soon, but neglected, alone, 
All the long Winter her bare, bleeding feet 
Are wandering unnoticed 
Out in the street. 


Never to play as children play, 
Or laugh in childish glee, 
But over her head, like dropping tears, 
The years fall drearily. 
The future, thank God, is beyond our sight— 
“Is it darkness for her, or eternal light ? 
’T is known by the Father who sits on high, 
And watches o’er all with a pitying eye ; 
He will direct those poor little feet, 
That are plodding so wearily 
Out in the street. 


He will watch over the little one, 
Though men may turn aside ; 
Though she should fall, He will love her still, 
In the years that onward glide. 
For he knows we are dust, and our frames are frail, 
And the noblest endeavors of mortals fail ; 
E’en unto her soul that is darkened with night, 
The morning of Eden may dawn with its light, 
Transplanted, a lily, shall there blossom sweet, 
From the soul He has taken up 
Out of the street. 
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THE GATE OF THE TAJ. 


THE TAJ 


BOUT six miles before the traveler reaches 


the city of Agra the dome and minarets | 


of the world-renowned Taj Mahal bursts upon 
his view from behind a grove of fruit-trees near 
the road. The effect is wonderful! The long- 


anticipated pleasure of beholding earth’s most | 


beautiful shrine is now within his reach, and 


the gratified and delighted sight rests upon this | 


first view of its harmony of parts, its faultless 
congregation of architectural beauties, with a 
kind of ecstasy. Amid the thousands who have 
traveled far to see it, it may safely be asserted 
that not one of the number has been disap- 
pointed in the examination of its wondrous 
beauty. The Queen of Sheba would probably 
have admitted, had she seen it, that “the half 
had not been told her.” 

The beautiful wood-cut above, presenting the 
view of the Gate of the Taj, and the steel en- 
graving at the commencement of this number 
of the Repository, are both made from photo- 
graphs of the originals, taken in India, so that 

Vor. XXIX.—28* 


MAHAL. 


the readers of this magazine may be assured 
that they have here before them the most per- 
fect and worthy representation of this matchless 
structure that has ever appeared. It is due to 
the enterprise of the editor and publishers of the 
Repository, and to the expense which they have 
| incurred in reproducing them for their readers, 
that this remark should be made. 

| The writer’s earnest desire is, that his de- 
| scriptive article might in some measure be 
worthy of the pictures ; yet, though conscious 
of having done his best, and venturing to assert 
| that he has here brought together the most 
complete account of the Taj that has yet ap- 
peared, still he realizes to himself how tame 
| and imperfect is any effort to convey to those 
| who never had the privilege of seeing its beauty 
| an adequate idea of what it really is, or of the 
effect it produces upon the mind of the beholder 
as he stands within its sacred inclosure and 
realizes its loveliness as fully displayed before 
| him. Like piety, or like heaven, it may be said 
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of the Taj that “no man knoweth it save him 
that receiveth it.” Let our readers judge of 
this enthusiasm by the views before them, and 
by what follows. 

The Taj is a mausoleum, built by the Great 


Mogul, Shah Jehan, over his beautiful Empress. 


It is situated in the midst of a garden of vast 
extent and beauty, three miles from Agra. The 


entrance to the garden is through the gateway | 


here shown. This superb entrance is of red 
sandstone inlaid with ornaments, and with texts 
from the Koran in white marble, and is itself a 
valace, both as regards its magnitude and its 
decoration. The lofty walls that surround the 
garden are of the same material, having arched 
colonnades running round the interior, and giving 
an air of magnificence to the whole inclosure. 
The garden is laid out with rich taste. Its 
paths are paved with slabs of freestone arranged 
in fanciful devices. Noble trees, affording a 
delightful shade and pleasant walks even in the 
middle of the day, are planted in sufficient num- 
ber through the various spaces, while the fruit- 
trees, with the graceful palm, the banyan, and 
the feathery bamboo, mingle their foliage, and 


are ornamented by the sweet-scented tamarind, | 


and by flowers of the loveliest hue which bloom 
in profusion around. 

The central avenue runs from the gate to the 
Taj, as shown in the steel engraving, with a 
system of fountains, eighty-four in number, the 
entire length, having a marble reservoir in the 


middle about forty feet square, in which are five | 
additional fountains, one in the center, and one | 
On either side of this beautiful | 
sheet of water, into which is falling the silvery | 
jets of spray from the fountains, are rows of | 
dark Italian cypress, significant of the great | 
The river Jumna flows | 


at each corner. 


design of the shrine. 
mildly by, as the garden is on its banks, and the 
birds, encouraged by the delicious coolness and 
shade of the place, forget their usual lassitude, 
and pour forth their songs, while the odor of 
roses, and of the orange and lemon, and tama- 
rind trees, perfume the air. 

Amid all this loveliness the Taj rises before 
your view, upon an elevated terrace of white 
and yellow marble, about thirty feet in height, 
and having a graceful minaret at each corner. 
On either side are two beautiful mosques, facing 
inward, and corresponding exactly with each 
other in size, design, and execution. 


toward the tomb of their prophet to the west at 
Mecca. The one to the right is used for the 
accommodation of visitors who come from vari- 
ous parts of the world to see this great sight, 


That on | 
the left side is the only one used for service, as | 
it allows the faces of the worshipers to be set | 


| and who here receive free quarters as long as 
| they choose to remain. 

| From the center of this great platform springs 
| up the Taj itself. A detailed description of its 
| general appearance is rendered unnecessary, as 
each reader has that before her in the beautiful 
| engraving here given. The mausoleum itself, 
| the terrace upon which it stands, and the mina- 
rets. are all formed of the finest white marble 
inlaid with precious stones. The marble was 
brought from the Jeypore territory, a distance 
of nearly three hundred miles, and the sand- 
stone, for the walls, from Dholepore and Fut- 
tehpore Secree. A Persian manuscript, pre- 
| served in the Taj, professes to give a full account 
of the stones and material used in its construc- 
tion. The white marble was brought from Jey- 
pore, the yellow marble from the Nerbudda, 
the black from Charkoh, crystal from China, 
jasper from the Punjaub, carnelian frem Bag- 
dad, turquoises from Thibet, agate from Yemen, 
Lapis lazuli from Ceylon, diamonds from Punah, 
rockspar from the Nerbudda, loadstone from 
Gwalior, amethyst and onyx from Persia, chal- 
cedony from Villiat, and sapphires from Lanka, 
| and this does not exhaust the list. 

| The dome, “shining like an enchanted castle 
| of burnished silver,” is seventy feet in diameter, 
| the Taj itself is two hundred and forty-five feet 
| 
| 





in altitude, and the cullice, or golden spire on 
the summit, is thirty feet morc, making a height 
of two hundred and seventy-five feet from the 
terrace to the golden crescent. 

It is asserted that the whole of the Koran is 
inlaid upon the building in the Arabic language, 
the letters being beautifully formed in black 
marble on the outside, and in precious stones 
within. Nearly all the external ornamentation 
which the reader sees in the engraving are these 
texts. 

Let us now enter the wonderful shrine and 
gaze upon its amazing beauty. Before entering 
the central hall we descend to the vault below, 
where the real sarcophagi are, in which lie the 
remains of the Emperor and Empress. Her 
tomb occupics the very center, and his is by 
her side. The light is made to fall directly 
upon her tomb, which is of white marble and 
beautifully decorated. But the especial splendor 
is reserved for the tombs in the rotunda above, 
directly over these, and which, as it were, offi- 
cially represent them. 

We ascend to them, and stand amid a scene 
of architectural glory which has no equal on 
earth. Above us rises the lofty dome, far up 
| into the dim distance. The floor on which we 
tread is of polished marble and jasper, orna- 
mented with a wainscoting of sculptured marble 
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tablets inlaid with flowers formed of precious 
stones. Around are windows or screens of 
marble filigree, richly wrought in various pat- 
terns, which admit a faint and delicate illumina- 
tion—what Ritualists would love to call “a dim 
religious light”—into the gorgeous apartment. 
In the center are the two tombs surrounded by 
a magnificent octagonal screen about six feet 
high, with doors on the sides. The open tracery 
in this white marble screen is wrought into 
beautiful flowers, such as lilies, irises, and others, 
and the borders of the screen are inlaid with 
precious stones, representing flowers, executed 
with such wonderful perfection that the forms 
wave as in nature, and the hues and shades of 
the stems, leaves, and flowers appear as real 
almost as the beauties which they represent. 

These ornamental designs are so carefully 
and exquisitely executed that several of the 
flowers have as many as eighty different stones 
entering into their composition, all polished 
uniform with the marble, into which they are so 
delicately inserted that you can hardly trace 
their joinings. They seem as though they had 
grown there, instead of being separately pre- 
pared and placed in their positions by the hands 
of the “cunning workman,” who designed and 
executed this imperishable and magnificent me- 
morial of human love. 

But the richest work of all is on the cenotaph 
of the Empress within the screen. Upon her 
tomb—according to universal Mohammedan 
usage—is a slate or tablet of marble, while on 
the Emperor’s is a small box representing a 
pen-holder. These always distinguish a man’s 
or a woman’s grave among these people; the 
idea being that a woman’s heart is a tablet on 
which lordly man can write whatever pleases 
him best. And this mark of feminine inferiority 
was not spared even the beloved occupant of the 
Taj Mahal. 

But her tomb—how beautiful! The snow- 
white marble is inlaid with flowers so delicately 
formed that they look like embroidery on white 
satin, so exquisitely is the mosaic executed in 
carnelian, blood stone, agates, jasper, turquoise, 
lapis lazuli, and other precious stones. Toiirty- 
five different specimens of carnelian are em- 
ployed in forming a single leaf of a carnation ; 
and in one flower, not larger than a silver dol- 
lar, as many as twenty-three different stones 
can be counted. Yet these are but specimens 
of the beauties that are spread in unparalleled 
profusion over this entire chamber. Indeed, 
Long asserts that he found one flower upon her 
tomb to be composed of no less than three 
hundred different stones. 

Her name and date of death, with her virtu- 











ous qualities, are recorded in the same costly 
manner, in gems of Arabic—the sacred lan- 
guage of the Mohammedans—on the side of 
the tomb. There are other inscriptions upon it, 
which we will hereafter refer to when we come 
to examine who this lady was that was thus 
honored in death beyond all her sex. 

The Emperor’s tomb is plainer than the other, 
has no passages from the Koran, but merely 
the same mosaic work of flowers, and his name, 
with the date of his death, upon it. 

Over all this richness and beauty rises the 
magnificent dome, which was so constructed as 
to contain an echo more pure, and prolonged, 
and harmonious than any other in the world so 
far as known. A competent judge has declared, 
*“ Of all the complicated music ever heard on 
earth, that of a flute played gently in the vault 
below, where the remains of the Emperor and 
his consort repose, as the sound rises to the 
dome amid a hundred arched alcoves around, 
and descends in heavenly reverberations upon 
those who sit or recline on the cenotaphs above, 
is perhaps the finest to an inartificial ear. We 
feel as if it were from heaven and breathed by 
angels. It is to the ear what the building itself 
is to the eye; but unhappily it can not, like the 
building, live in our recollections. All that we 
can in after life remember, is that it was heav- 
enly and produced heavenly emotions.” An 
enthusiast thus more glowingly describes it: 
“ Now take your seat upon the marble pave- 
ment beside the upper tombs, and send your 
companion to the vault underneath to run slowly 
over the notes of his flute or guitar. Was ever 
melody like this? It haunts the air above and 
around, It distills in showers upon the polished 
marble. It condenses into the mild shadows, 
and sublimes into the softened, hallowed liglit 
of the dome. It rises, it falls ; it swims mock- 
ingly, meltingly around. It is the very element 
with which sweet dreams are builded. It is the 
melancholy echo of the past—it is the bright, 
delicate harping of the future. It is the atmos- 
phere breathed by Ariel, and playing round the 
fountain of Chindara. It is the spirit of the 
Taj, the voice of inspired love, which called 
into being this peerless wonder of the world, 
and elaborated its sym.a2try and composed its 
harmony, and eddying round its young minarets 
and domes, blended them without a line into 
the azure of immensity.” 

Let us imagine, if we can, the effect produced 
here when the funeral dirge was chanted over 
the tomb of the lady Empress, and the answer- 
ing echoes, in the pauses of the strains, would 
seem to fall like the responses of angel choirs 
in paradise ! 
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The most princely provision was made by its 


gifted originator for its care and its services. | 
| day. We looked down upon the immense in- 


The light that fell upon that tomb day and night 
was from perfumed oil in golden lamps, fresh 
garlands of nature’s flowers were laid upon it 
daily, Mogul musicians furnished appropriate 
music, five times in each twenty-four hours the 
Mullah’s cry to prayers resounded from these 
minarets, and a eunuch of high station, with 
two thousand Sepoys under his orders, held 
watch and ward without ceasing over the entire 
place and all its approaches. None but men 
of her own faith were permitted to come within 
these precincts, or to draw near her tomb; and 
| the entire shrine was by her orders expressly 


held sacred from the approach of any Christian | 


foot. 
Arrangements were made for occasionally ex- 


hibiting its loveliness by light adequate to bring | 


out its perfect beauty. Rests were provided on 
the eight corners of the shrine for blue or Ben- 
gal lights, and when these were simultaneously 
fired, as the writer has seen them, the effect was 
magical. The candles had been previously ex- 
tinguished and the building in total darkness, 


when, at the signal, the brilliant illumination | 


burst forth, and every point and ornament, even 
to the top of the rich dome itself, was displayed 
more gloriously than the light of day could ever 
have exhibited their rich colors. The inlaid 
ornamentation and filigree of the scenes, now 


like transparent and delicate lace-work, all | 


seemed, to the astonished vision, like a palace 
of enchantment, and the mind of the beholder 
was awed into homage of that rare intellect 
which could devise and execute this the most 
beautiful monument on which the human eye 
can ever gaze on earth! 


rior or the interior is the most fascinating; each 
has its own matchless claims, and each is per- 
fect in its loveliness. Externally, the best times 
to see the Taj is by sunrise, or by moonlight. 


too brilliant for the eye to bear with satisfac- 
tion, and for a position from whence to view it, 
| the gallery on the top of the entrance-gate 


tion. An hour before the sun rises you may 
see persons taking their places in that gallery, 
and there, elevated about sixty feet, they wait 
for the opening day, and the effect produced is 
thus well described: “ The gray light of morn- 
ing had not yet appeared when we reached the 
Taj and made our way up to the top of the gate, 
to look upon it as it gradually grew into shape 


moon had just hidden her face beneath the 











It is difficult to determine whether the exte- | 


The midday sun upon its polished surface is | 
| I have returned full of emotion. My mind is 





inside is decidedly the best point of observa- | 





and form at the bidding of the rising sun. The | 


western horizon, and the darkness was at its 
deepest, presaging the approaching break of 


closure crowded with trees mingled together in 


| one undistinguishable mass, gently surging and 


moaning in the night breeze. Above rose, 
apparently in the distance, a huge gray-blue 
mass, without shape or form, which rested like 
a cloud on the gloomy sea of folizge. Soon a 
faint glimmer of light appeared in the eastern 


| horizon; as the darkness fled away before its 


gradually increasing power, the cloud changed 
first to a light blue, and then developed into 
shape and proportion; and the minarets, and 
cupolas, and dome define themselves in clearer 
lines upon the still dark sky beyond. Soon the 
first rosy tint of the dawn appeared, and as if 
by magic the whole assumed a roseate hue, 
which increased as the sun made its appear- 
ance, and the Taj stood before us, dazzlingly 
brilliant in the purest white, absolutely perfect 
in its fairy proportions. It is impossible to 
describe it. I had heard of perfection of out- 
line and of graceful symmetry of proportion, 
but never realized the true meaning of the 
words until the morning when I watched the 
Taj burst into loveliness at the touch of the 
sun’s magic wand.” 

Under the softened light of the moon the 
beautiful structure develops fresh beauties. 


| The dazzling effect has ceased, and you gaze 


upon every part of it as it appears bathed in a 
soft amber light that seems to enter your own 
soul and impart its peace and serenity till you 
wonder that outside these walls there can be a 
world of strife, and sin, and sorrow. You are 
conscious of abandoning yourself to the de- 
lightful, if brief, enjoyment of that poetic and 
mental peace which the charming scene was 
designed to produce upon the beholder. 
Perhaps no one has ever rendered such per- 


fect justice to the beauty of this mausoleum as 


the unnamed author quoted by Stocqueler. He 
thus sketches it: “I have been to visit the Taj. 


enriched with visions of ideal beauty. When 
first I approached the Taj, eleven years ago, I 
was disappointed. In after days, when my ad- 
miration for the loveliness of this building had 
grown into a passion, I have often inquired why 
this should have been? And the only answer I 
can find is that the symmetry is too perfect to 
strike at first. It meets you as the most natural 
of objects. It, therefore, does not startle, and 
you return from it disappointed that you have 


| not been startled. But it grows upon you in 


all the harmony of its proportions, in all the 
exquisite delicacy of its adornment, and at each 
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glance some fresh beauty or grave is developed. 
And, besides, it stands so much alone in the 
world of beauty. Imagination has never con- 
ceived a second Taj, nor had any thing similar 
ever before occurred to it. 

“View the Taj at a distance! It is as the 
spirit of some happy dream, dwelling dim, but 
pure, upon the horizon of your hope, and reign- 
ing in virgin supremacy over the visible circle 
of the earth and sky. Approach it nearer, and 
its grandeur appears unlessened by the acute- 
ness of its fabric, and swelling in all its fresh 
and fairy harmony until you are at a loss for 
feelings worthy of its presence. Approach still 
nearer, and that which, as a whole, has proved 
so charming, is found to be equally exquisite in 
the minutest detail. Here are no mere touches 
for distant effect. Here is no need to place the 
beholder in a particular spot to cast a partial 
light upon the performance—the work which 
dazzles with its elegance at the coup @eail 
will bear the scrutiny of the microscope—the 
sculpture of the panels, the fretwork and mo- 
saic of the screen, the elegance of the marble 
pavement, the perfect finish of every jot and 
iota, as if the meanest architect had been one 
of those potent genii, who were of yore com- 
pelled to adorn the palaces of necromancers 
and kings. 

“We feel, as our eye wanders around this 
hallowed space, that we have hitherto lavished 
our language and our admiration in vain. We 
dread to think of it with feelings which work- 
manship less exquisite has awakened, and we 
dare not use, in its praise, language hackneyed 
in the service of every-day minds. We seek 
for it a new train of associations, a fresh range 
of ideas, a greener and more sacred corner in 
the repository of the heart. And, yet, where- 
fore should this be, since no terms applying to 
other works of beauty, excepting the most gen- 
eral, can be appropriated here? For those there 
be phrases established by usage, which their 
several classifications of style render intelligible 
to all acquainted with similar works of art. 
But in the Taj we fall upon a new and separate 





creation, which never caz become a style, since | 
| surprising. For they had acquaintance with the 


it can never be imitated. It is like some bright 
and newly discovered winged thing, all beaute- 
ous in a beauty peculiar to itself, and referable 


to no class or order on the roll of zodlogy, | 
which the whole world flocks to gaze upon with | 


silent delight—none presuming to designate the 


lovely stranger, nor to conjecture a kindred for | 


it with the winged things of the earth. 
it—Love was its author—Beauty its inspiration.” 

There never was erected in this world any 
thing so perfect and lovely save Solomon’s 


Suffice | 


Temple. In gazing down upon the scene, as 
the writer did in the closing days of the terri- 
ble rebellion in 1858, the effect was wonderful, 
and akin to those emotions that must thrill the 
soul which looks out for the first time upon the 
plains of heaven. Every thing that could re- 
mind one of ruin and misery seemed so far 
away, and as we sat, and the delighted eyes 
drank in the scene before them, terminated by 
the gorgeous fane, as it rose up toward the blue 
and cloudless sky, we thought if John Bunyan 
could have shared the opportunity, he would 
surely have thought his dreams realized, and 
believed himself looking over the battlements 
of the New Jerusalem, and reviewing that “re- 
gion of eternal day” where holiness and peace 
are typified by pearls and gold, and all manner 
of precious stones, and the fountain of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding from the throne of 
God and of the Lamb! 

Two questions now remain to be answered: 
Who was the lady to whom the Taj was erected ? 
and who was the architect who designed and 
executed it? 

There has been much misunderstanding upon 
these subjects. The wrong lady has been 
named by authors who might have understood 
better had they consulted the proper authorities, 
and it has been asserted that the architect was 
unknown. Bayard Taylor, for instance, in his 
India, China, and Japan, informs his readers 
that “Shah Jehan—the ‘Selim’ of Moore’s 
poem—erected it as a mausoleum to his Queen 
Noor Jehan, the ‘Light of the World,’” and 
he several times repeats this blunder. Mr. 
Taylor is not profound in Indian history. Every 
statement in the above quotation is incorrect. 
The Selim of Moore’s poem was not Shah 
Jehan, but his father; Noor Jehan was not 
Shah Jehan’s wife, but his step-mother; and 
Noor Jehan was not buried in the Taj, but 
beyond the Attock, in the north-west, where 
her tomb is to-day a mere ruin. That Bayard 
Taylor should write in this superficial style is 
not unusual with him. But, that such authors 
as Montgomery, Martin, and Bishop Heber 
should say it was for Noor Jehan, is indeed 


history of India, and had not to depend upon 
ignorant guides and guide books for the in- 
formation they would give their readers. 

Our last article on Etmad-od-Doulah’s Tomb 
has presented the facts, where the infant born 
ih the desert afterward became the wife, first 
of Sheer Afghan, and then of Prince Selim, 


| after he mounted the throne taking the name 
| 


of Jehangeer, when he conferred upon her the 
title of Noor Jehan. These were the hero and 
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heroine of Moore’s poem. Shah Jehan, who 
built the Taj, was the son of Jehangeer by a 
different wife from Noor Jehan. Noor Jehan’s 


brother, Asuf Jan, had a daughter whom Shah | 


Jehan married, and to whom he gave the title 
of Moomtaj-i-Mahul, and it was to her memory 
that he built the Taj, long after his father was 
dead, and while he held his step-mother, Noor 
Jehan—who died in 1646—in a state of '~nor- 
able captivity. Moomtaj-i-Mahul died in 1631, 
fifteen years before her aunt, Noor Jehan. 

The history of Moomtaj is very interesting, 
and we may give a few of the facts here. She 
was very beautiful, and obtained an unbounded 
influence over the mind of the Emperor, ex- 
hibiting such capacity for the management of 
State affairs that her husband seems for years 
to have resigned the reins of government into 
her hands, while he was consuming his time 
over the wine bottle in the company of a favorite 
French physician. 

From this dream of pleasure the history tells 
us that Shah Jehan was suddenly awakened by 
the fatal illness of his beautiful Empress. She 
died in giving birth to a daughter, who is said 
to have been heard crying in the womb by her- 
self and her other daughters. She sent for the 
Emperor, and told him “that she believed no 
mother had ever been known to survive the 
birth of a child so heard, and that she felt her 
end was near. She had,” she said, “only two 
requests to make: first, that he would not 
marry again after her death, and have children 
to contend with hers for his favors and domin- 
ions; and, secondly, that he would build for 
her the tomb with which he had promised to 
perpetuate her name.” Both her dying requests 
were granted. Her tomb was commenced im- 
mediately. No woman ever pretended to supply 
her place in the palace, nor had Shah Jehan 
children by any other. 

But Moomtaj might well in her dying hours 
make the request she did, for she could not be 
ignorant that Shah Jehan had secured the throne 
to himself from the other children of his father, 
by the use of the dagger and the bow-string, 
And it was not without reason, for before she 
was many years laid in the Taj her own chil- 
dren even contended for the throne; and the 
magnificent Shah Jehan, realizing that “as he 
had done so God rewarded him,” died in prison, 
in 1666, a captive in the hands of his son, 
Ourunzebe, who had already followed the ex- 
ample of his father in hunting down and destroys- 
ing his brothers and nephews in order to secure 
the throne undisputed to himself. 


But we return to the peaceful Taj. The Em- 


press Moomtaj was a Khadija in her day, a‘ 








Mohammedan devotee, and a bitter foe of Chris- 
tianity—such Christianity as she knew. She 
took care that this animosity should go with her 
to the grave, and even be inserted on her tomb ; 
and there it is to-day, in the Taj, amid the flow- 
ers and inscriptions on her cenotaph, a prohibi- 
tion and a prayer against Christ’s followers, 
which her race has now forever lost the power 
to enforce, and which Almighty God has taken 
providential care shall not only remain unan- 
swered, but be reversed to the very letter. 

The circumstances are these: Prior to the 
days of Shah Jehan and his wife the Portuguese, 
attracted by the fame and the wealth of the 
great Akbar and his sons, had found their way 
to India, establishing themselves as traders 
and merchants, on the west coast at Goa, and on 
the east at Hooghly, near the present Calcutta. 
Some who were artisans reached Agra, the 
imperial city, where they were employed by the 
government chiefly in the duties of the artillery, 
the arsenals, and founderies, and a few as artists. 
The emoluments of office for arts, which they 
were thus introducing, were very large, and 
soon attracted great numbers to Agra, so that 
Monsieur Thevenot, who visited Agra in 1666, 
tells us that the Christian families there were 
estimated to have been about 25,000—an ex- 
aggeration doubtless. Still their number must 
have been large; and among them were some 
Italians and Frenchmen, as is evident from 
their tombs, which are still extant in the Roman 
Catholic cemetery at Agra, where the dates of 
several are still visible on the head-stones, rang- 
ing from the year 1600 to 1650. 

Akbar and Shah Jehan allowed these people 
the free exercise of their religion. Indeed, the 
former built them a church, and used to take 
pleasure in presiding at discussions, where he 
matched the Romanist priests against his pun- 
dits and moulries, and seemed to enjoy the 
theological battles between them. Feeble as 
the light was which thus penetrated the imperial 
household it did not shine in vain, for some of 
the members of Akbar’s family were actually 
baptized and professed the Christian faith. The 
best of these royal converts was the Princess 
Janhera. Rising above the imperfections of the 
Romanism that she had received, she seems to 
have sincerely loved her Redeemer, and accord- 
ing to her request, at her death, she was buried 
with Christian services, and on the head-stone 
of her grave may be seen these words, dictated 
by herself—I quote from memory now, but be- 
lieve I am accurate: “Here lies the frail, the 
transitory Janhera—the disciple of the holy men 
of Christ. Let no rich canopy be erected over 
my remains. The green grass is a suitable 
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covering for the poor in spirit.” An inscription 
truly worthy of a Christian, and all the more as 
it was one so opposite to the reigning taste of 
the times, when the revenues of an oppressed 
people were being squandered so recklessly for 
mere personal glorification. 

Romanism never had a grander opportunity 
than she enjoyed at Agra during those sixty 
years. Had she possessed a pure Christianity 
she might have won over the house of Tamer- 
lane to the faith, and perhaps have saved all 
India long since. But she failed utterly, and 
left only a graveyard at Agra. These thousands 
of families soon vanished away and left no suc- 
cession, for Hindoos and Mohammedans learned 
to perform duties which they saw bringing to 
the Christians so much honor and profit, and as 
they did so they necessarily hastened the re- 
moval of a religion which they detested. What 
is needed in India is a Christianity independ- 
ent of the emoluments of office—one that shall 
take root in the soil, and be self-sustaining. 
But Romanism failed, and not from this cause 
alone, or even chiefly ; her weak point was the 
terrible charge of idolatry which the Moulvies 
triumphantly urged against her priests on all 
occasions. The skeptical but honest Akbar— 
the Oriental head of a faith iconoclastic to the 
core—was confused, as well he might be, when 
he saw his own Moulvies able to quote the 
Christian Bible against professed Christian min- 
isters to sustain this terrible charge. Denial 
of it would not avail; these were their own 
teachings and acts, homage and prayers to the 
Virgin Mary, invocation of saints and prostra- 
tions before pictures and images. The subter- 





fuge of a qualified homage was rejected in the | 


presence of the awful prohibition of the Second 
Commandment of Almighty God, forbidding not 
only the act, but also its semblance, “Thou 
shalt not bow down to them, nor worship them.” 
The priests were worsted, and Akbar and his 
people, knowing no Christianity but this, con- 
cluded that the religion of the Son of God was 
on a par with paganism, and that Christians 
were idolaters. A revulsion set in, which the 
Empress Moomtaj afterward fully shared. In 
her case the hatred of the Christian name was 
intensified by remembrance of the conversion 
of the Princess Janhera, and by some insolence 
shown by the Portuguese at Hooghly some 
years before her husband ascended the throne, 
and when he was a fugitive after an unsuccess- 
ful rebellion against his father. When the power 
passed into her hands her hatred against “the 
European idolaters,” as she called them, led 
her to demand their extermination, at least from 
Hooghly. 


Accordingly the Governor of Bengal received 
from Shah Jehan the laconic command, “ Expe] 
these idolaters from my dominions!” It was 
done. Hooghly was carried by storm after a 
siege of three months and a half, involving a 
terrible destruction of life on the side of the 
Portuguese, whose fleet was almost entirely 
annihilated. The principal ship, in which about 
two thousand men, women, and children had 
taken refuge with all their treasure, was blown 
up by her captain sooner than surrender to the 
Moguls. From the prisoners five hundred 
young persons of both sexes, with some of the 
priests, were sent to Agra. The girls were 
divided among the harems of the court and 
nobles, the boys circumcised, and the priests 
and Jesuits were threatened with torture if they 
refused to accept the Koran. After some 
months of imprisonment, however, they were 
liberated and sent off to Goa, and the pictures 
and images which had excited the ire of the 
Empress, were all destroyed by her orders. 

Such wrong did Romanism bring upon Chris- 
tianity two hundred and fifty years ago in India; 
and the name of our God and Savior was blas- 
phemed among the heathen through her idol- 
atry. 

The Empress Moomtaj even in death could 
not forget her enmity to every form of Christi- 
anity, and secured that it should be expressed 
upon her very tomb, and there it remains to-day, 
and will remain while the world stands or the 
Taj exists. The inscription on the tomb, trans- 
lated, is as follows: “A/oomtaj-i-Mahul, Ranoo 
Begum, died 1631”—and on the end of the 
tomb which faces the entrance, so that all might 
see it as they approached, are these words: 
“And defend us from the tribe of unbeliev- 


| ers”—kafirs—the term “kafirs” being a bitter 





term of contempt for Christians and all who 
lack faith in Mohammed and the Koran. 

Heaven would not answer the fanatical prayer 
of this mistaken woman; but, instead, has 
placed even her shrine in the custody of those 
she hated, and that very “tribe” now gather 
from all parts of the civilized world to enter 
freely and admire the splendors of the tomb 
which was raised over her remains, and smile 
with pity at the impotent bigotry which asked 
Heaven to forbid their approach! The writer 
had the privilege, with a band of Christian 
missionaries, of standing round her tomb, and, 
in the presence of these words, joined heartily in 
singing the Christian Doxology over her mold- 
ering remains, while the echo above sweetly 
repeated the praise to “ Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.” 

An article on the Taj without some account 
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of its architect would be indeed incomplete. 
But the records enable us to supply this infor- 
mation also. The wonderful man, whose crea- 
tion the Taj is, was, it is believed, a Frenchman, 
by the name of Austin de Bordeux, a man of 
great ability. The Emperor, who had un- 
bounded confidence in his merit and integrity, 
gave him the title of “Zurrier Dust”—the 
jewel-handed—to distinguish him from all other 
artists. But by the native writers he is called 
“*Gostan Eesau Nadir ol Asur ””—the wonderful 
of the age. For his office of * Nuksha nuwes,” 
or architect, he received a regular salary of one 
thousand rupees per month—$6,o00 gold per 
annum—with perquisites and presents, which 
made his income very large. He built the pal- 
ace at Delhi and the palace at Agra, as well as 
the Taj. 

Tavernier, the traveler, who saw this build- 
ing commenced and finished, tells us that the 
‘Taj, in its erection, occupied 20,000 men for 
twenty-two years. It cost, we are told, “three 
crore, seventeen lakhs, forty-eight thousand and 
twenty-six rupees.” That is, 3,174,802 pounds 
sterling, or, in American money, $15,874,010 in 
gold! But many of the precious stones in the 
mosaic were presented by different tributary 
powers, and are not included in the above esti- 
mate. Having finished the Taj, the architect 
was engaged in designing a silver ceiling for 
one of the galleries in the palace at Agra when 
he was sent by the Emperor on business of 
great importance to Goa. He died at Cochin 
on his return, and is supposed to have been 
poisoned by the Portuguese, who were jealous 
of his influence at court. Shah Jehan had 
commenced his own tomb on the other side of 
the Jumna, and it and the Taj were to have 
been united by a bridge. But the death of 
Austin de Bordeux, and the wars between Shah 
Jehan’s sons, which then broke out, prevented 
the completion of these magnificent works, and 
so the Emperor was laid beside his consort 
when he died in 1666, and the Taj contains 
them both. 

The Empress’s title translated is, “The Or- 
nament of the Palace”—for so Shah Jehan 
esteemed her. The name of the tomb, “ Taj 
Mahal,” means “The Crown of Edifices,” or 
palaces—from Taj, a crown, and Mahal, a pal- 
ace. It is worthy of its title, and is under the 
special care of the English Government, and 
will no doubt be preserved in its present perfect 
and stainless condition for its own sake, and 
because it is, and must ever remain—notwith- 
standing the sins and frailties of the couple who 
beneath its dome await the call to judgment— 
the most perfect and beautiful testimonial to the 


virtues of a wife ever raised by an affectionate 
husband. 

Among the thousands of her sex who have 
visited the Taj and felt its peculiar fascination 
over the susceptible heart of sentimental wo- 
men, Lady Sleeman was not the first, as she 
certainly will not be the last, to realize the emo- 
tion which is recorded of her. Retiring from 
the Taj, lost in reflection and admiration, she 
was asked by her husband what she thought of 
the Taj. Her prompt reply was, “I can not 
tell you what I think, for I know not how to 
criticise such a building; but I can tell you 
what I feel—I would die to-morrow to have 
such another put over me!” 





THE “BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAIN,” NU- 
REMBERG. 


A VERY conspicuous feature in the market- 
places of continental cities generally is the 
fountain—a most essential addition to such a 
locality, but one which in our own land is too 
frequently either forgotten altogether, or is con- 
temptible in design and character, and thrust 
out of sight in some unconspicuous position. 
Abroad it usually occupies its proper place, in 
the center of the market to which it is such an 
important accessory, and occasionally it is the 
finest and most attractive object on which the 
eye rests as the spot is approached. The view 
which we give on the opposite page of the 
Schéner Bru nen, or Beautiful Fountain, of 
Nuremberg, as it is popularly called, will convey 
some idea of what these erections are frequently 
like, and the character of the buildings which 
worthily occupy the market-place in the most 
central portion of the town. 

Nuremberg is the city of art and artists. It 
was the birthplace of Albert Durer, some of 
“whose works now adorn its streets. The names 
| of the artists who constructed the Beautiful 
Fountain have long since perished, like those 
of the men who erected some of our own famous 
cathedrals, and worked in a similar spirit of 
conscientious care, which is not always identi- 
fied with their successors in more modern times. 
The fountain was set up about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and it was designed by 
the architect of the neighboring church, which 
| is seen in the picture. It consists of a Gothic 
obelisk or spire of open work, very much like 
the crosses which were erected in England in 
the same age to the memory of Queen Eleanor. 
Figures of the Electors of Germany are carved 
in stone around it; and, with rare cosmopolitan 
sympathy, the artists have also introduced three 
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figures of Christian worthies—Charlemagne, 
Clovis, and Godfrey of Bouillon; three of Jew- 
ish heroes—Joshua, David, and Judas Macca- 
beus; and three of pagan celebrities—Hector, 
Alexander, and Julius Czsar: together with 
others equally diverse in nationality and creed. 
The market-place, thus adorned, is one of the 
great sights of the city in which it stands. 
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WHAT I WOULD HAVE MY DAUGH- 
TER STUDY. 


ERE it possible I would have her study 

all art, all science, all nature, the plants 
of the fields, the life of the woods, the miner- 
als of the earth, the glories of the heavens, the 
passions and interests, the heart, and thought, 
and structure of humanity, whatever is beauti- 
ful, whatever is elegant, whatever is grand, 
whatever is useful, whatever is good. Her 
mind should be stored with an inexhaustible 
variety, for every idea is useful for the attain- 
ment of truth, and for its enforcement or decora- 
tion, and he who knows most will have the most 
power for diversifying and instructing, and 
gratifying and enjoying. 

But since my daughter’s mind can not attain 
to all knowledge, I, as guardian of her good, 
must elect or choose that for her pursuit which 
I consider to be of the greatest utility. And 
in seeking this highest utility, I must look away 
from the narrow present and from immediate, 
material advantage—my outlook must be broad 
as the nature and destiny of humanity. 

That knowledge is most useful which in- 
creases the capacity of the mind and improves 
its quality, for the grand use of all knowledge 
is to elevate. And since all intellects are de- 
signed on the same general plan, and respond 
to the same general influences, I would educate 
my son and daughter alike in essentials, making 
a distinction in details, as some kinds of knowl- 
edge appear more seemly for a man, while there 
are other kinds which better become a woman— 
knowledge which she wears with a grace and 
prettiness as she does a ribbon or a ringlet. 

Completeness in any one branch of education 
would involve the most distinguished ability 
and the labor of a long life, while the alphabet 
or first principles of every department may be 
mastered by, perhaps, any mind. And these 
first principles, in the main, I would have my 
daughter acquire. It is not a /itt/e knowledge 
of any subject which is a dangerous thing ; but 
half knowledge or vague knowledge. It can 
never injure a mind to be taught that the eclipse 
of the sun is caused by the moon’s coming be- 








tween the earth and the sun, or that the force 
expended in extracting a nail from wood meas- 
ures exactly the force expended in driving it 
there. A perfect knowledge of the multiplica- 
tion table could never create trouble, even if 
this should comprehend the whole of one’s 
mathematical acquirements ; but an imperfect 
knowledge of this same table might lead to the 
direst disasters of life. 

But to proceed: I would have my daughter 
study the English language, not merely as it is 
embraced in spelling-books and dictionaries 
and grammars, though these aids she should 
use. I would have her speak pure English, 
read it, write it, and study it as it has found ex- 
position by its artists. I would have her study 
the origin of words, both because this would 
aid her in mastering the language, and because 
of the delightful surprises of finding in this 
word a poem, in that, a history—here a bit of 
romance or heroism, and there a custom as per- 
fectly embalmed as a mummy. 

And to facilitate her in attaining to the rare 
pre-eminence of being a good English scholar, 
I would have my daughter study the Latin lan- 
guage. As is generally known, the Latin is a 
very large element in the composition of the 
English language ; it embodies the principles of 
universal grammar ; it is rich in literary treas- 
ures; its study strengthens the memory and 
the judgment; it takes the mind of the student 
back of his generation and his immediate pred- 
ecessors, and throws valuable illustration on 
the great science of the nature of civilized man. 
Strike out classical literature, and you strike 
out centuries of the world’s experience, and ex- 
perience, too, which bears immediately and 
directly on our own age and the present needs 
of the human race. So my daughter should 
study classical history that it may illustrate 
modern history and the classic past, not as iso- 
lated and dead, but as bearing upon the things 
of the present and illuminating them. 

In connection with the Latin language, I 
would have her study the French and German. 
These assist one to a sharper and clearer dis- 
crimination as to the beauty and scope of our 
language.’ They are essential to a liberal edu- 
cation, they constitute the gateways to fine 
fields of literature, and in view of the growing 
international intercourse, and the large German 
and French element in our population, they 
have a definite immediate utility. A person 
conversant with these languages has an almost 
certain means of earning a livelihood as a 
t. cher, or translator, or interpreter, and a parent 
is unwise, however great his means, who does 
not see to it, that his daughter possesses the 



































WHAT I WOULD HAVE MY DAUGHTER STUDY. 








skill, in some direction, to make a support 
should the day of necessity come. 

Early in the course I should have my 
daughter begin the study of the natural sci- 
ences. “Taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and showeth him all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them!” I 
always recall these words when I begin to speak 
to the child of the things that pertain to natural 
science. What vast and wonderful kingdoms 
stretch away from the outlook to which I con- 
duct him! 
be taken in at one glance. Their scope, and 
beauty, and grandeur are gradually unfolded to 
him. But how beneficent is this arrangement ! 
It would be a sad thing could we drink in all 
knowledge at a single draught, for it is in the 
pursuit of truth rather than in its possession 
that the mind finds its delight. We value the 
possession of a truth or fact chiefly as a step- 
ping-stone in the pursuit of other truths. 

How curious and eager a mind, conversant 
only with objects about it, must become when 
first spoken to of the vast seas, and the strange 
far countries, and the busy human hives beyond ! 
The revealings of geography to such a mind is 
jike taking a child born and reared within 
prison-walls, and conveying it over some rich 
landscape, beneath the branching trees, over 
the springing flowers, beside the winding 
Streams, under the hanging crags, past the wav- 
ing fields, past the grazing flocks, past the 
pleasant homes, across the lighted mountains, 
into the shadowy vales. 

And in geography I include physical geog- 
raphy, for seas and mountains are no more 
legitimate objects of inquiry to the geographer 
than the rocks embosomed a mile beneath his 
feet, and which are written all over with legends 
of our earth—mementoes of its wonderful origin 
and length of days. 

A love of flowers is one of the earliest affec- 
tions of the human mind, and one of the most 
enduring. The very young mind even may en- 
ter on the study of Botany, for ¢Azzgs are more 
easily learned than adstract ideas. And the 
study is attended with many and most satisfac- 
tory results. It exercises the judgment and 
reason and the observation, the spacious door- 
way through which so much of our knowledge 
enters. It provides an enduring enjoyment. 
At the opening of each revolving Spring, the 
mind returns with a keen zest to its loved pur- 
suit. In plants, one finds patient, unreproach- 
ing, innocent companions, that are never weary 
of being questioned and of entertaining, and 
that are always supplied with the novel, and the 
curious, and the useful. 


They are there, though they can not | 
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And these remarks apply to every department 
of Natural Science. I know of no pursuit which 
brings higher remuneration to the mind than 
the study of Nature. The student in this vast 
domain need never have a tedious or a vacant 
hour. Whatever may be the clime or season, 
Nature is before him with that which will 
strengthen, and freshen, and gratify the highest 
tastes of humanity. The earth, the air, the 
sea teem with objects to engage the attention, 
and to keep the mind in healthful activity. 

And while these sciences have the noble use 
of exalting and refining, in their application 
they belong to the earth—they instruct us con- 
cerning our commonest wants. As a summary 
of what chemistry, for instance, does for our 
every-day life, I offer the following extract from 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s “ Chemical Philosopher :” 

The rendering of skins insoluble in water or 
their conversion into leather is a chemical in- 
vention ; the bleaching and dyeing of wool and 
silk, cotton and flax, are chemical processes, 
and the conversion of them into cloth of differ- 
ent kinds is a mechanical invention ; the work- 
ing of iron, copper, tin, and lead, and the other 
metals, and the combining them into different 
alloys by which almost all instruments necessary 
for all workmen are made, are chemical inven- 
tions ; even the press with its immeasurable in- 
fluence could not have existed in any state of 
perfection without a metallic alloy ; the combin- 
ing of alkali and sand, and certain clays and 
flints together to form glass and porcelain is a 
chemical process ; the colors which the artist 
employs to frame resemblances of natural ob- 
jects, or to produce combinations more beauti- 
ful than ever existed in nature, are derived from 
chemistry; in short, in every branch of the 
common and fine arts, in every department of 
human industry, the influence of this science is 
felt, and we may find in the fable of Prometheus 
taking the flame from heaven to animate his 
man of clay, an emblem of the effects of fire, 
in its application to chemical purposes, in creat- 
ing the activity and almost the life of civil so- 
ciety. 

And those discoveries which have been attrib- 
uted to accident would have died and been 
forgotten with the accident but for the knowl- 
edge and scientific combination to understand 
and seize upon the facts thus originating. 
Among the ancient philosophers, and con- 
nected with chemical arts, the narrative of the 
inventions of Archimedes alone, by Plutarch, 
would seem to show how great is the effect of 
science in creating power. In modern times, the 
refining of sugar, the preparation of niter, the 
manufacturing of acids, salts, etc. are all 
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results of pure chemistry. No person buta man 
infinitely diversifying his processes and guided 
by analogy could have made the discovery of 
gunpowder. The steam-engine in its rudest 
form was a chemical experiment ; in its refined 
state, it required the combinations of all the 
most recondite principles of chemistry and me- 
chanics, and the wonderful philosopher who has 
given this wonderful instrument of power to 
civil society, was led to his great improvements 
by the discoveries of a kindred genius on the 
heat absorbed when water becomes steam, and 
of the heat evolved when steam becomes water. 
And I might write a volume on the impulse 
that this invention has given to the arts and 
manufactures; of how it has diminished the 
labor of the body and increased the power of 
the mind and of intellectual resources. 

Porcelain is said to be the result of accident, 
and granting this, it is well known that the im- 
provements in its manufacture have been en- 
tirely the result of chemical experiments. The 
Dresden and the Sévres manufactories have 
been the work of men of science, and it was by 
multiplying his chemical researches that Wedge- 
wood was enabled to produce at so cheap a rate 
those beautiful imitations, which, while they 
surpass the ancient vases in solidity and per- 
fection of material, equal them in elegance, va- 
riety, and tasteful arrangement of their forms. 
In another department, the use of the electrical 
conductor was a pure scientific combination, 
and the sublimity of the discovery was only 
equaled by the happy application immediately 
made of it. In our own times, numberless in- 
stances might be pointed out in which the com- 
forts, the happiness, and the lives, even, of 
men are dependent upon a knowledge of 
chemistry. 

But setting aside all vulgar applications of 
scientific knowledge, I would have my daughter 
enjoy the great satisfaction of understanding 
the operation of nature, the abundant pleasure 
in contemplating the harmony of the arrange- 
ments of the terrestrial system. 

In the pursuit of these sciences the noblest 
necessities of man’s nature are met, and he 
may become traveled and wise, though he may 
never pass beyond the hills that girdle his home. 
The sage of Konigsberg never wandered be- 
yond the sound of his native parish bells, « \ring 
a long life of ninety years, yet Kant was the 
ablest physical geographer of his time. The 
finest and most graphic picture ever drawn of 
Mont Blanc was written by Coleridge, although 
he had never seen “the dread and silent form.” 
The most important and extensive advantages 
of civilized society are to be ascribed to men 


who never quitted their closets. The facility 
and security of navigation, the invention of 
many labor-saving machines, and various im- 
provements in agriculture, are due to such men. 
A hermit in the heart of a wilderness may form 
habits of observation, and find ample scope for 
their exercise. You remember the story of the 
dervise who met two merchants in the wilderness. 
“You have lost a camel,” said he. ‘“ We have.” 
“Was he not blind in his right eye, and lame 
in his left leg?” “He was.” “Had he not lost 
a front tooth?” “He had.” “And was he not 
loaded with honey on one side, and wheat on 
the other?” ‘“ Most certainly he was; and as 
you have seen him so recently, and marked him 
so particularly, you can, in all probability, con- 
duct us to him.” “I have never seen your 
camel, nor heard of him but from you.” “A 
pretty story, truly; but where are the jewels 
which formed a part of his cargo?” “I have 
neither seen your camel nor your jewels,” re- 
peated the dervise. 

On this he was seized and hurried before the 
cadi, where, on the strictest search, nothing 
could be found upon him, nor could he be con- 
victed of falsehood or theft. They were about 
to proceed against him as a sorcerer, when the 
dervise thus addressed the court: “1 have been 
amused at your surprise, and, indeed, there is 
some occasion for it. I wave lived long and 
alone, and I can find ample scope for observa- 
tion, even inadesert. I knew that I had crossed 
the track of a stray camel, because there was 
no mark of any human footstep on the same 
route. I knew that the animal was blind in one 
eye, because it had cropped the herbage only 
on one side of the path. I perceived that it 
was lame in one leg, from the faint impression 
which that particular foot had produced upon 
the sand. I concluded that the animal had lost 
a tooth, because wherever it had grazed a smali 
tuft of herbage had been left uninjured in the 
center of its bite. As to that which formed the 
burden of the beast, the busy ants informed 
me that it was corn on the one side, and the 
clustering flies that it was honey on the other.” 

But I must hasten with my imperfect out- 
lining of this voluminous subject. Would I 
have my daughter study mathematics? Some 
mathematics she must, of course, study. The 
higher mathematics are of great utility in the 
study of astronomy—the grandest and most 
exalting of the sciences, and in mechanics and 
other branches. There are professions in which 
they are as essential as a knowledge of reading. 
And to the general student they are useful in 
| disciplining the mind to accuracy, clearness, 
| and method. But this discipline may, 1 con- 
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ceive, be obtained in other departments where 
the knowledge is more desirable and of more 
utility in every-day life. Therefore, unless my 
daughter should evince great talent and love for 
mathematics, and the opportunities should be 
very favorable, I should not have her study the 
higher branches of the science. I prefer, rather, 
that she should study humanity, including meta- 
physics, or mental phenomena and _ history, 
which is the past of humanity. 

Would I have my daughter study music? If 
she has a taste for it, yes, most emphatically. 
The reasons for this are evident. In the enjoy- 
ment that a knowledge of music will yield her; 
in the power it will give her for gratifying others; 
in its refining influence on her nature; in its 
value as a means of support, may be found 
some reasons why I would have her study 
music. If she has not taste for the science, I 
should never have her attempt it. Excellence 
in music involves not only this taste, but much 
drudgery, expense, and time. There has been 
more time wasted on music than on any other 
one study—time which, if well eiaployed, might 
have rendered the consumers accomplished in 
valuable departments. 

And these remarks are in force, though in a 
less marked degree, perhaps, in reference to 
painting. Drawing I should choose to have her 
study, unless there were a total incapacity, for 
drawing lies at the foundation of most of the 
fine arts, and is the best education of the eye 
for nature. 

There is much else which my daughter should 
study—national ethics, social ethics, the struc- 
ture of her own body, something of medicine, 
something of law, book-keeping. And there 








are studies which pertain especially to home, | 
| setting him upon his feet, searching the sties 


and on which family comfort depends. I should 


set my face like flint against any education for | 


my daughter which ignores woman’s duty to | 
And | 


her home and to the claims of maternity. 
that her knowledge might bless herself and her 
neighbor, and might achieve something for the 
Ged who has created the beautiful, and grand, 
and good, I would have my daughter study her 
duty to her neighbor, and to Him in whom every 
thing has its being. 

And now, if this is but an outline of the edu- 
cation which my love and hope would sketch 
for my daughter, where is there time for the 
frivolous ? where is there time for exzzz ? where 
is there an excuse for a parent’s sloth or in- 
difference ? 

a es 

A HUMBLE heart isa habitation of God, a 
scholar for Christ, a companion of angels, a 
preserver of grace, and meet for glory. 








ABSURDITIES OF NATURALISM. 


ATURALISM attempts to reduce all the 
extraordinary events in the Bible to mere 
natural incidents, greatly exaggerated by those 
who record them. The absurdities of this 
method are eloquently put in the following lines : 
There was a man who started from Jerusalem 
toward Damascus on a mission of persecution 
and murder, proud, cruel, and vindictive; he 
came from Damascus with a heart yearning 
toward all mankind, with the humility of a child, 
and with affections as tender as a woman’s love. 
He went toward Damascus with an intellect 
narrowed down to a rapier’s point, and harder 
than its steel; he came from Damascus with an 
intellect broadened and fused with divine fire, 
and with a logic so invincible, and with its links 
so warm with the Holy Ghost, that it molded 
the thought of the world for eighteen centuries, 
What changed him? Epileptic tits, says Strauss. 
He was liable to swoons, and seeing specters, 
which he called his thorn in the flesh. 

There was a time when the darkness of spir« 
itual death covered the face of the world as with 
a pall; when men and women worshiped their 
own lusts in the groves of Astarte ; and when 
the God who ruled the heavens and the earth, 
and whose image filled the niches of the temples, 
was an adulterer and a tyrant. Down through 
this darkness, like a new sun risen, not on mid- 
noon, but midnight, descends a form of divine 
and human perfections, transcending not merely 
the thought of that age, but the ideals of all the 
ages; and along with it came a new influx of 
power, a procession of the Holy Spirit, which 
swept through the heart of the race in Pente- 
costal gales, taking man, prone in the dust, and 


of sensuality, and cleansing them, inaugurating 
a new order of virtues, creating a new world 
out of the old moral chaos, and for the sinners 
and the harlots, giving to history the apostles’ 
glorious company, the noble army of martyrs, 
and the saintly women in spotless robes. 

Who stands at the head of this procession 
of creative power, and this new order of heav- 
enly years? A fictitious character, say these 
critics, which the age created out of its own 
seething passions and imaginations. The age 
first created the Christ, and then the Christ 
created it—the process which naturalism pre- 
scribes for lifting ourselves into the infinite by 
main strength and by taking hold of ourselves ! 

That system we call Christianity, in the cen- 
ter of which is Christ in his divine humanity, 
giving us the moral perfections of God in their 
unclouded blaze, with a whole series of truth 
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ordered and harmonized around this one; per- 
taining to the nature of man, his redemption, 
his regeneration, his immortality, his retribu- 
tion, the procession of the Holy Spirit to im- 
plete his nature and cleanse it—that system 
which spans the age, and all the ages, like a 
firmament of lights to guide them out of dark- 





ness—comes of the forged books of a dark 
period, and the brain of a sick man who lost 
his wits in epileptic swoons. The world will 
believe this when they believe some crazy me- 
chanic from Bedlam, who should come along 
and assure us that, with his trowel and mortar, 
he built the splendid arches of thg Milky Way. 
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REV. DR. F. W. KRUMMACHER. 





HE distinguished German preacher and | 

author, Frederic William Krummacher, D. 
D., died suddenly in Potsdam, near Berlin, on | 
December 10, 1868. His works, translated into | 
English, have rendered him the most popular 
German divine of the present generation in 
America. He was a prolific writer. His pub- | 
lished works amount to sixty-seven. Many of | 
them, however, were only single sermons, while 
others, for example, his “Sermons for the 
Times ”—seven volumes—and “ Sabbath Bell” — 
twelve volumes—were very elaborate. He was | 
the son of Frederic Adolphus Krummacher, an | 
industrious author and theological professor, | 


and a nephew of Gottfried Daniel Krummacher, 
who was celebrated as a preacher, and as the 
author of several volumes of sermons. Frederic 
William Krummacher was born at Duisburg, on 
the Rhine, in 1796, and was called to be pastor 
of the Reformed Church, in the Wupperthal, in 
1825. In 1835 he was called to Elberfeld. In 
1843 he came to New York, where he was a 
Retormed pastor and professor. In 1847 he ac- 
cepted a call to Berlin as pastor of Trinity 
Church, in place of the celebrated Marheinecke. 
In 1853 he was appointed preacher to the Prus- 
sian court at Potsdam, which position he held 
until his death. His “Elijah the Tishbite” 
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was translated into English, and published in 
London and New York, and has become a 
household book throughout the United States 
as well as in England. His last great work, 


“David, King of Israel,” was also translated, | 


and published in Edinburgh—Clarks—and New 
York—Harper & Brothers. 

Dr. Krummacher’s theological views were 
decidedly orthodox, and he was fearless in ex- 
pressing them. A sermon which he preached 
in the pulpit of his father, who was at that time 
pastor of St. Angar’s Church, in Bremen, pro- 
voked such violent opposition on the part of the 


liberal theologians that it involved him in a | 


tedious and unpleasant theological controversy, 
and really led to his removal from his own 
Church, and finally to his call to Berlin. He 


took a paternal interest in the Evangelical | 


Alliance, and it was through him that the Berlin 
session was held, in 1857, without doubt the 
most successful of all the sessions of the Alli- 
ance. Dr. Krummacher delivered the celebrated 
opening and closing addresses. As a preacher, 


he was earnest, eloquent, amd awakening. He 
was endowed by nature with a very melodious 
voice, which became harsh in his later years 
because of bronchial disease. Some time before 
his death arrangements had been making for 
celebrating, on the 6th of January, 1869, the 
semi-centennial anniversary of his entrance upon 
the ministry. 

The last of his literary labors was a brief 
review published in the New Evangelical Church 
Gazette, of December, 1868, of the new num- 
ber of Dr. Piper’s Evangelical Calendar, a peri- 
| odical to which he had contributed many of its 

best essays, and whose steady success was very 
| gratifying to him. On the day of his burial 
| the Court Chapel, in Potsdam, where he had 
| preached for so many years, was crowded with 
an immense audience. The text selected for 
the funeral discourse, and the sketch used, were 
the ones that he had himself prepared for a 
sermon to be delivered by himself on the same 
day. The text was, “Art thou he that should 
come, or look we for another ?” 








THE HOUSEHOLDER SENDING FORTH HIS SON. 


PART ft. 


NIGHT was resting on the people, sin was out upon the world, 
Darkness, ere the Prince of Darkness from his citadel was hurled, 
Ere the Prince of Peace his standard o’er the realms of strife unfurled. 


Heathen madly raged with heathen, each with vain mmagining ; 
Brother hated, slew his brother, king went out to war with king, 
Till at length all ill abounded, and the dove of peace took wing. 


All the nations sat in darkness, loving best the veil of night ; 
God they would not own as ruler, so they put him out of sight, 
Then the flames of hell they quickened, trampled on the true and right. 


Thus the vineyard God had planted, very good from east to west, 


Wicked husbandmen had ruined, 


eating, drinking, taking rest, 


Cursing with their lusts and passions what the Householder had blest. 


He had hedged about the vineyard, dug the wine-press, built the tower, 
Let it out and given orders, “ Thou must serve and thou have power,” 
So that He of fruit might gather treasure in the vintage-hour. 


One by one He sent his servants till the time should fully come ; 
Some they beat and some they stoned, shamefully entreated some, 
They whose hearts were set on idols, gods they fashioned, senseless, dumb. 


Last of all, the vineyard’s Ruler, when the numbered days were run, 
Thought upon his loving-kindness, sent the Sole Begotten One, 
Sent his best Beloved, saying, “‘ They will reverence my Son.” 


Thus the Father, in his pity, healed the world by guilt opprest, 


Gave commandment to the lowly, 


bade her tabernacle rest, 


He who made her, Israel’s lily, stumbered on her spotless breast. 


O the mystery of mercy! to the vineyard comes the Heir, 
Leaves the Father’s many mansions, faithless husbandmen to spare, 
Clothes himself with human nature, deigns our very flesh to wear. 
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Heir of all things, we adore him, whom the wicked madly slew ; 
“This the Heir—come, let us kill him,” thus of old that godless crew 
Cast him out the Father sent them, thus they paid their Lord his due. 


PART II. 


Farr the vineyard which the Ageless purchased with his own right hand, 
Where the husbandmen of Jesus in the place appointed stand, 
Some to sow and some to gather, some to break the fallow land. 


Hedged about by law and prophets, this inheritance divine ; 
Deep therein is dug the wine-press, whence flows precious blood for wine ; 
There the tower of ivory glitters, or incarnate grace the shrine. 


There the fourfold river waters with its crystal stream the ground ; 
Purest gold and precious onyx in its hidden depths abound ; 
There, or good for food or pleasant, every herb and tree are found. 


Thus the Lord our God hath planted eastward in the realm he made 
A garden, unto which he sendeth, born to-day of spotless maid, 


Him whose light the ancients longed for, Him for whom the prophets prayed. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FOOD. 
NUMBER III. 


FRUITS FRESH AND COOKED. 
RUITS are beautiful and delicious enough 
to have come direct from Paradise. Con- 
cocted in the laboratory of nature, done to an 
exact degree of perfection, touched with the 
most exquisite flavors, crisp with vitality, redo- 
lent of perfume, and folded in tissue of the most 
charming hues and delicate texture, nothing on 
earth seems better to deserve the appellation of 
a gift from the gods. And for whom is this gift 
intended? Surely, first of all, for earth’s most 
intelligent and appreciative inhabitants. Mostly 
growing above the liability to injurious contact 
or appropriation of the grosser animals, inviting 
to the eye of man, fragrant to his smell, de- 
licious to his taste, and healthful to his entire 
unperverted organism, it seems a matter of 
unquestionable appropriateness that they should 
crown every feast designed for human enjoyment. 
And further observation but proves more 





completely its exact and beautiful adaptation. 
Their usual size, form, and texture invite a ready | 
and frictionless appropriation. The human 
hand to hold, the front teeth to divide, the back 
teeth to crush, the pointed teeth to attend to 
any little end that may require special dissec- 
tion, the pliant lips to preserve the juices— 
nothing is more complete than the perfect mu- 
tual fitness. After this, the deglutition is a 
matter of the most exquisite pleasure. In the 
stomach the juices are quickly appropriated ; | 
passing at once into the blood, so as to afford 
prompt refreshment as well as a preparation of | 
the organs for the more difficult task of diges- 
tion. Hence the remark is well worthy of | 
attention, that fruits should form the first 
course instead of the last at any meal. 

Thin juices are also undoubtedly the best 
drink that can be taken into the system, and 
offered in the best form; not likely to inundate 
from the quantity or the suddenness of the in- 
troduction ; not weakening from undue warmth, 
nor chilling with unnatural cold. Besides, they 
contain none of those hurtful extraneous min- 
eral matters that make the waters of many 
localities so injurious. Whatever they do con- 
tain is in an organized form, and therefore 
capable of ready appropriation. 

Comparatively little ‘scientific attention has 
been paid to the dietetic value of fruits by our 
popular chemico-physiological writers, which is 
much to be regretted. If Johnston, for example, 
in his “ Chemistry of Common Life” had devoted 
a tenth part of the space to their consideration 





which he has given to rare and curious poisonous 
Voit. XXIX.—29* 


drugs and their effects on the system, to say noth- 
ing of his elaborate disquisitions on alcoholic 
drinks and their modes of manufacture, he would, 
to say the least, have done more good and less 
harm. Liebig does little better ; but a brief, tell- 
ing paragraph on apples embodies some excellent 
hints, which apply, also, to other points. He 
says ; “ The importance of apples as food has not 
hitherto been sufficiently estimated or understood. 
Besides contributing a large proportion of sugar, 
mucilage, and other nutritive compounds in the 
form of food, they contain such a fine combina- 
tion of vegetable acids, extractive substances, 
and aromatic principles, with the nutritive 
matter, as to act powerfully in the capacity of 
refrigerants, tonics, and antiseptics ; and when 
freely used at the season of ripeness, by rural 
laborers and others, they prevent debility, 
strengthen digestion, correct the putrefactive 
tendencies of nitrogenous food, avert scurvy, 
and probably maintain and strengthen ‘the 
power of productive labor.” In other words, 
they are good, wholesome food. But we find 
their beneficial effects often counteracted by 
other articles of diet, especially that they are 
often not well received by stomachs accustomed 
to the free use of fat meats, with which the 
acids of the fruits do not harmonize, and which 
seem to require a different habit of digestive 
organs. This may suggest tosome people, who 
think they “can’t eat fruit,” the cause of the 
difficulty. But aside from this, the dietetic 
value of fruits is becoming every year better 
recognized, and the prevalence of their use is 
increasing rapidly. 

Most fruits are best when eaten in their nat- 
ural state, either alone or with good, wholesome 
bread, or bread and butter, or bread and milk: 
But if eaten with cooked vegetables, or meats, 
or fats, or greasy gravies, it is usually desirable 
to have them cooked and sweetened. Still, for 
the many who can and do partake of them 
uncooked, we are decidedly in favor of having 
the fruit-dish as a standard on the table. Ap- 
ples and grapes will, of course, be the staples 
therein, and much care should be bestowed upon 
their selection. Each should be in its prime, 
perfect in its kind, and clean; not a speck of 
decay should be tolerated. Tle grapes may be 
washed by peuring water upon them and drain- 
ing. Sweet apples are too much neglected. 
They are more nutritious than the sour, and 
many of them are juicy and have a very delicate 
flavor. Winter apples should not be brought 
forward until each kind is perfectly matured. 
Many of them are, as Holland says, 


“ Spheres of frost and flint 
‘Till, smitten by the thoughts of Spring, 
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And the old tree blossoming, 
Their bronze takes on a yellow tint, 
And the pulp grows mellower in ’t 
But ah! when they ’re s‘-k with the savors 
Of sweets that they dream of, 
Sure, all the toothsomest flavors 
They hold the crearn of.” 

Variety of flavor to please the preference, and 
of color to please the eye, should not be neg- 
lected. We admire fruit-pieces on the walls— 
they are great favorites with the artists—but we 
might each, with a little expense and care, pro- 
duce a choice work of art every day for the dec- 
oration of our own tables. A foundation of 
apples, some pretty tomatoes, a few bunches of 
grapes, with a couple of quinces for fragrance 
and contrast of color, are materials enough for 
once. Lemons may replace the quinces, and, 
after doing duty for days, may, if not used, be 
transferred to the kitchen. If the members of 
the family are considerate, a small expenditure 
each day will keep the fruit dish very prettily 
ornamented, and furnish a donne bouche to each, 
besides the staples which should be unstinted. 
A few plums of different colors, or oranges, or 
bananas, with two or three choice pears in their 
season, or a few grapes, or bright-hued apples, 
differing in color from those you have, will often 
be sufficient. Small clusters of choice raisins, 
with your apples and oranges, will make a vari- 
ety when other fruits are gone; and a few nuts 
of any kind, or, better, of several kinds, cun- 
ningly placed are by no means ineffective. For 
special occasions the costlier fruits may be 
added, and you wil find no outlay for an elegant 
table better returned to the eye or the palate 
than a tasteful dish of fruit. 

Peaches and pears, in their season, will each 
receive their due share of attention, and often 
monopolize the dish. But in any case where 
fruits are to be eaten, let them, by all means, be 
put upon the table at meal time, to precede, to 
accompany, or to follow the other dishes. Only 
do not serve them as we often serve favorite 
orators: take our fill of other things first, come 
to them with satiated appetites, and partake at 
the risk of a surfeit. To judge by the common 
practice we might suppose that fruit was made 
simply to gratify the eye and the palate, and that 
its effect upon the stomach was a matter of no ac- 
count. We observe that farmers often have their 
orchards, or gardens, or cellars full, without any 
of it appearing uncooked upon the table, except 
sometimes the berries in their brief season ; so 
if the fruit is eaten at all in its most crisp and 
inviting state, it must be taken, as it were, clan- 
cestinely between meals, and if suffering result, 
the fruit is blamed. In this and other ways is 
this most beneficent and beautiful gift of Provi- 





dence to man traduced and abused. Children 
feel this sadly, for their simple and natural 
tastes teach them to love and admire fruit. Yet 
they are often told that it is not good for them, 
and they usually undergo quite a training to 
break them of their fondness for it; very often 
when it, almost or quite alone, would make the 
best food they could have, they are commanded, 
or cajoled, or threatened out of it. How often 
we hear, “ You can ’t have any more berries now 
till you have eaten up your bread and butter!” 
“You must eat your cake with your sauce!” 
“T’m afraid it will make you sick to eat so 
much fruit!” If their habits have been so un- 
physiological as to induce the latter result, it is 
not the fault of the fruit, which is often more 
healthy than the cake, or the pie, or many an- 
other thing that is given them in place of it. 

But in our admiration of fruit az naturel we 
would by no means underrate its various prep- 
arations and combinations. 

A few words prefatory to the directions for 
cooking it will save much repetition. In cutting 
up and preparing fruit of all kinds, waste as 
little of the juice as possible. This is often the 
richest part. If the fruit is to be pared, have it, 
and the hands, and the utensils clean, so that it 
may not need washing after it is dressed. All 
fruit should be cooked very slowly, and in 
closely covered vessels to preserve the aroma. 
All the delicious odors that usually fill the air 
from cooking fruit leave so much less delicacy 
and flavor. They should never be cooked in 
metal of any kind. The brightness of tin or 
brass, after cooking fruit in them, proclaim 
most distinctly the work of oxidation that has 
resulted from the action of the juices of the 
fruit. Most cooks recognize this so far as not 
to let it stand long in metallic vessels; but 
standing a shorter time hurts it only propor- 
tionately less. Porcelain-lined kettles and stew- 
pans, and the yellow crockery pans are not 
only entirely unobjectionable on this account, but 
they are also perfectly suited to the desired slow 
cooking. Iron spoons should also be discarded. 
Silver can be used, but wooden spoons are 
more appropriate and economical. The French 
use them in most of their cooking. They re- 
quire care and neatness. 

Apples, of course, head our list of cooked 
fruits. Greenings are the best cooking apples 
with which we are acquainted, though many of 
the sweet apples are very desirable for baking. 
This is the most unexceptionable manner of 
cooking apples. Good apples, done on a pie- 
dish in a moderate oven, neither cooked to 
pieces nor dried away, eat nicely without sugar. 
If the apples are of a dry and tasteless variety, 
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put a little water and sugar in the dish before 
baking. For browned apples—a very tasteful 
dish—arrange the pared and cored quarters in 
rows, sprinkle over a very little sugar, add a 
little water, bake till tender in a quick oven. 
For sealed apples put pared apples, quartered 
and cored or not, into a jar or pipkin, with or 
without a little sugar and water. Cover it air 
tight by putting a strip of paste or wet flour 
around the rim of the jar, and crowding the 
cover into it, then put into a moderate oven for 
an hour or more. This is rather a difficult dish to 
cook, because you can not examine it to judge 
of its progress. A good plan is to put it into 
a brick oven, or into the oven of a coal stove 
when the heat begins to go down, and let it 
stand till cold. When done just right the apples 
are delicate enough to repay all the trouble. 
One part dry rice to four parts water, and eight 
parts coarsely chopped apple, mixed, and sealed, 
and cooked in the same manner, make a fine 
dessert dish to be eaten undressed, or with 
milk—cream—sugar to the taste. 

In making Brown Ben put two parts cut 
apples and one part water into the jar, covering 
them over with about two parts rye and Indian 
bread crusts, which, if very dry, should be pre- 
viously dipped in boiling water. Cover close 
and stew very slowly until all are soft, then mix 
evenly and serve warm. It should be almost as 
thick as mashed potatoes. Where well known 
it is usually a great favorite, and goes well for 
dinner with beets, beans, beef-steak, corned- 
beef, sweet potatoes, etc. If sugar or molasses, 
and a few currants or cooked raisins are added 
in making, it is by no means objectionable as a 
substantial dessert. 

Cooks will suit their own taste as to the 
quantity of juice in “apple-sauce,” but when we 
see a dish of indifferent fruit swimming in thin 
fluid, we think it very poor “taste” indeed. 
Even when the fruit is good it should not be 
inundated. Half or two-thirds full of juice when 
done is about right. Quarter or slice, and stew 
the fruit very slowly in a closely covered dish 
until tender; add what sugar the degree of 
acidity demands, boil up once, and then dish 





carefully so as to preserve the fruit unbroken. | 


If it will break, mash smoothly and then, if 


wanted very nice, strain through a hair-sieve or | 


earthen colander. If wanted at short notice, 
cut the quarters into thin slices and boil up 
quickly, in a covered tin, which, perhaps, we 
may use for once, since greenings can be cooked 
in this way in five minutes. But even this may 
be avoided if you have your porcelain-kettle 
already on the fire and boiling. 

Ruby sauce, both beautiful and delicious, is 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


made by steeping the quarters slowly in the 
juice of stewed cranberries, or of grapes more 
or less diluted according to their intensity of 
color. These juices are readily obtained by 
stewing the fruits, and straining through a thin 
bag, but they must be used as soon as strained, 
for they soon decay or taint when exposed to 
the air. If the same precaution is observed, 
apple-juice may be used to improve the flavor 
of stewed fruits, and for poor apples something 
of this kind is very desirable. When fruits of 
different kinds are stewed together, as apples 
with grapes or with cranberries, they are best 
mixed evenly and strained in the style usually 
called “ marmalade.” 

Boiled apples, very nice, and still requiring 
very little trouble, may be cooked in a porcelain- 
kettle, with skins and stems on, nearly covering 
them with water, and cooking siowly till tender, 
putting in meanwhile, if you choose, sections 
or slices of pared lemon, and sweetening to the 
taste when nearly done. Dish carefully on a 
platter, place the lemon around the edge, pour 
over the juice, and serve either warm or cold. 
Apples and onions are usually relished even by 
those who care little for the bulb as usually 
dressed. Peel and slice the onions, and steep 
even full of water for an hour. Then add twice 
their quantity of sour apples sliced but not 
pared. Let them cook till the apples are done, 
and serve warm at dinner. 

Good dried apples cooked slowly and finished 
with but little water are really richer than the 
undried. They can be varied by cooking them 
with prunes, lemons—the latter deprived of the 
yellow peel—raisins, peaches, quinces, and even 
the sweet ones with cranberries, rhubarb, cur- 
rants, and green gooseberries, and green grapes, 
canned, dried, or fresh. 

The varieties in serving apples are by no 
means exhausted, but we will leave the rest for 
the present to your own inventive powers, dear 
reader, trusting that you may be able to have a 
dish of this most wholesome fruit on your table, 
at least once a day for two-thirds of the year, 
without satiety. 

Tomatoes, from their abundance, are entitled 
to rank next to apples. The great repugnance 
with which most palates greeted their first ap- 
pearance, an occurrence so rare in the history 
of fruits, was no doubt mostly due to the sin- 
gular mistake which insisted on classing them 
in the kitchen with vegetables, and treating them 
with pepper, and salt, and butter. Botany calls 
the tomato a fruit, and we think intelligent re- 
flection will concede the propriety of the classi- 
fication. Then why should we be called upon 
to relish these condiments in stewed tomatoes 
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any more than in stewed apples or peaches? 
Many individuals never relished them until they 
ate them raw like other fruit; and the fact that 


any one likes them trimmed as a vegetabie, | 


shows only the power of fashion and _ habit: 
However, all are welcome to like them as they 
choose ; “de gustibus,” etc., is a time-honored 
maxim ; we wish only to vindicate the name of 
this really valuable fruit, and we propose to 
treat itas such. We will give it first an honor- 
able place in the fruit-basket, and if it has been 
properly cultivated, and is ripe enough to peel, 
we will apply the fruit knife and enjoy a treat. 
Or we will cut it in luscious slices and trim it 
with sugar, or with sugar and cream, or sugar 
and lemon-juice, or mingle it with mashed cur- 
rants or with mellow sliced peaches, and let 
those who choose trim it with salt and odorous 
chopped onion. When we take it with onion 
we prefer it cooked, stewing the tomato an hour, 
and then adding the chopped onion, say one to 
a dozen tomatoes, stewing fifteen minutes longer, 
and then thickening with cracker crumbs or a 
little oatmeal. Or it can be cooked, two parts to- 
mato—green or ripe—with one part sliced onion, 
an hour or more together. But we find the most 
unfailing relish in well-stewed tomatoes with no 
seasoning, or with a very little sugar, sometimes 
for variety adding a few bits of cinnamon. 
Tomato stewed with one-third green grapes, or 
with rhubarb and sweetened, with or without 
the oatmeal, is quite racy; with one-third or 
one-fourth shaved or grated green corn it is ex- 
cellent. Green or half-ripe tomatoes sliced, 
dipped in meal and browned for ten or fifteen 
minutes on a griddle, make a pleasant dish for 
the breakfast table. Tomatoes are excellent 
baked as you would bake apples, only longer, 
say an hour or more, in a hot oven. Stuffed 
and baked they make a showy and acceptable 
entree. Choose them large and smooth, cut off 
a lid, scoop out the seeds, which cook with the 
juice twenty minutes. Then add an equal quan- 
tity of bread crumbs—or part cooked rice, if 
convenient—and one finely chopped onion, and 
two or three sprigs of thyme to a dozen toma- 
toes. Mix intimately, stew ten minutes longer, 
then fill the tomatoes and replace the lids, or 
dust with bread crumbs, and bake brown and ten- 
der. It will require over an hour in a hot oven. 

Pumpkins and squashes also belong to the 
category of fruits, and are best when treated as 
such. Pumpkins we never salt, and the fine 
Winter squashes, when quite ripe, are still 
richer and sweeter. Pared, cut, and stewed 
down, wasting none of the juice, and sweet- 
ened, if necessary, they make a very desirable 
dish, much better than when salted. They are 











still better cut in two or three-inch strips—un- 
pared—and baked an hour or more till tender 
in a hot oven. The sweet pumpkin may also 
be cooked in the same way. Serve warm for 
dinner. Green squashes and pumpkins, we 
admit, have very little to recommend them with- 
out trimmiags. 

Pears, when they are to be cooked, may be 
merely wiped and boiled till tender in water 
enough to nearly cover them. Dish the pears 
carefully, then add to the juice sugar enough to 
season, and a dozen thin slices of ginger-root 
to a quart of pears or a stick of cinnamon 
broken; simmer ten minutes and pour over the 
fruit. Serve warm or cold. If it should stand 
over six or eight hours, remove the ginger or it 
will flavor the juice too much. Always avoid 
high seasoning. Much better than these spices 
is lemon juice or pared lemons cut in quarters 
or eighths, and cooked tender in the juice, two 
or three lemons to a quart of pears. When 
tastefully arranged the latter makes quite an 
ornamental dish. 

Peaches, when ripe, are best eaten from the 
hand with or without peeling, but certainly more 
tasteful when peeled. When cut up with su- 
gar, see that they are mellow and juicy, and 
scatter in the sugar as you proceed, letting 
them stand an hour before serving. That is 
much nicer than stirring them up afterward. 
If hard, stew them cut or uncut. Peaches, if 
not very green, can be skinned after scalding 
them thoroughly, in much less time than they 
can be pared. 

All the small fruits, as well as the larger 
melons, are more properly eaten raw than 
cooked, at least when perfectly ripe. But Law- 
ton blackberries and Isabella grapes are often 
marketed so unripe as to require cooking to 
make them acceptable, either to the palate or 
the digestive organs. Indeed, many kinds of 
grapes may be advantageously cooked as well 


| as canned, but the whole subject of preserving 


fruits, either by canning, drying, sweetening, 
pickling, or jellying, must wait more space and 
a more appropriate season. 

As nearly or quite all foreign fruits that are 
brought fresh to this market must be gathered 
green, they are not usually so wholesome as 
native fruits. Among the best are oranges, 
often cut up with sugar. An elegant dish may 
be made with sliced orange alternate in layers 
with grated cocoa-nut, in a deep, plain glass 
bowl, all properly sweetened when placed. 
Sliced oranges and bananas may also be min- 
gled advantageously. ; 

The dried foreign fruits are not objectionable 
on this score, and may, most of them, be used 
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freely. This is a pleasant fact for those who 
depend on purchasing, since our domestic dried 
small fruits are very expensive. Indeed, even 
dried apples are often higher in the New York 
market than prunes, Valencia raisins, or Zante 
currants. Raisins, if thoroughly cooked, make 
nice “sauce.” An elegant and economical dish 
may be made with half a pound of Malagas 
cooked an hour and a half; and two lemons 
pared and cut across in thin slices cooked with 
them half an hour. Add sugar, if desired. 
Prunes should be cooked at least three quarters 
of an hour. They require very little sweeten- 
ing. In the Spring they make a fresher dish 
with rhubarb or canned green grapes. 

In such ways as-these and by the exercise of 
individual ingenuity and taste, an endless vari- 
ety of fruit dishes can be prepared, and it will 
pay well in health as well as in the economy of 
other eatables, to have a plentiful supply of 
fruit in some shape on the table at every meal. 





CHRONICLES OF A BAY STATE 
FAMILY. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


OT long after Mrs. Atwood’s departure, 

that terrible scourge, the yellow fever, 
broke out in New Orleans. Although Mr. 
Church wrote cheerfully, his friends in 13 Hud- 
son-street could not restrain their anxiety. And 
Mr. Wilder, in writing him, did not fail to ex- 
press his solicitude. 

“ August 6, 1853. 

“My VERY DEAR FRIEND AND BROTHER IN 
Curist,—I have just received your letter fra- 
grant from your warm heart. It was placed 
beside my plate as I sat down to supper. I 
knew the writing and preferred to let my tea 
get cold rather than delay reading it. I hed 
not read long before I said with emphasis— 
never was such a friend. 

“T went into your Sabbath school to-day and 
told the children a short story about a class of 
lads I had not long since in Pine-street school, 
there being a vacation in Park-street. They 
had for their lesson the desire of the people in 
Samuel’s day for a king. They condemned the 
people most heartily. I asked them if they 
wished the Lord to rule over them. ‘ Yes, yes.’ 
‘Well, boys, Jet us try and understand what is 
implied.’ The lads found themselves in diffi- 
culty. I found no trouble in convincing their 
reason and conscience, but the god of this world 
has their hearts. You see at once the broad 
ground before the children. The application of 
it to your school made a deep impression. 





“How much would I give to see you to-night! 
I love to think that no service or sacrifice for 
the blessed Savior is unwillingly performed by 
you. Go on, dear brother. Turn not to the 
right hand nor the left. Build well against your 
own house; help your neighbor; always have 
work on hand arranged by heavenly wisdom, 
and Zion’s walls will go up. 

“TI am seated in Rebecca’s room, while her 
mother and Mary get a little sleep. She labors 
for breath, though she says she is better. Last 
night I read to her a chapter which I have heard 
you read with emotion. ‘Behold what manner 
of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of God.’ Precious 
words ! 

“T have been trembling for you, surrounded 
with such a fearful epidemic. We are rejoiced 
to know you are so well, and that you have so 
much confidence in the providence of God. I 
can see you committing yourself to your Heav- 
enly Father, asking him when you shall eat and 
drink, and when you shall go out and come in. 
Then again I remember that you are not invul- 
nerable, and that God has cut down many dis- 
tinguished servants in a mysterious manner. 
And I can but wish that you would leave there 
awhile.” 

This anxiety had too good cause, for the 
dreadful fever was sweeping away multitudes. 
But there were reasons why Mr. Church felt he 
ought not to leave; so committing himself to 
the Lord, he followed what he regarded as the 
voice of duty. 

What a sorrow fell on that Boston household 
when the telegraphic wires remorselessly flashed 
upon them the tidings that their friend had 
fallen a victim to the fearful pestilence! Alas! 
it was to one heart the crushing of the dearest 
earthly hopes; for the departed friend was 
affianced to Mr. Wilder’s eldest daughter, and 
on his expected return in the Fall their bridal 
was to have taken place. What he was; how 
delicate and considerate, how noble and unself- 
ish, how devoted in friendship, how earnest in 
his religious life, may be gathered from Mr. 
Wilder’s letters. Besides, he was coming to 
lean upon him as he had once leaned on Mr. 
Ryan. And now a second prop was suddenly 
cut down. But trusting in the Hand that smote 
him, he took up his cross and cheerfully went 
on his way. 

Yet his tender, fatherly nature was stirred to 
its depths. Over the anguish of his daughter’s 


_ heart so suddenly widowed we drop the veil. 
| In the Father’s home she now understands all 


that was dark in this afflictive providence. 
The impress of that blow never faded. 
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Reticent as she was, you could see that some- 
thing very precious had gone out of her life. 

In her private papers we get a faint glimpse 
of what was passing within. 

“There are griefs that sink down so deep 
into the heart, that a careless observer would 
never dream they existed. The eye is calm, 
the brow unruffled. Not a sigh, not a groan 
escapes, but their weight is more heavy because 
unexpressed. Such sorrows subdue the char- 
acter and give it a mellow tinge. Thus some 
pass through the world, bearing upon their souls 
burdens which can not be removed.” 

In January she received a choice gift from 
her mother, which she thus acknowledges on 
her private memorandum : 

“This is quite unexpected, my own dear 
mother. I shall have to let a few tears fall here 
alone.” 

To which is added: “ It is five months to-day 
since the angel of Death took a precious friend 
to the Savior’s bosom. May a God of infinite 
love prepare me and all my friends to follow! 
Precious mother! may you sing some of the 
sweetest notes in that land of bliss!” 

In April, three months later, we find the only 
remaining record of that event which had pen- 
etrated every fiber of her being: 

“Have read some letters—how sad the pleas- 
ure !—and put to my face the lock of hair—a// 
J can do. O, how this heart aches! My pre- 
cious friend, art thou gone from me forever? 
Savior, help ine! Thou wise God, help me! 
What danger have I been in of feeling that life 
was a burden! May I be willing to be just 
what God would have me, and live as long and 
wherever he pleases !” 

In the spirit of this petition Mary devoted 
herself more earnestly than ever to her home- 
duties. In her domestic qualities she was most 
efficient, and no one could surpass her as a 
nurse. This was a most important qualification 
in a family where there was so much sickness. 
Sometimes the mother and two sisters were at 
the same time numbered as invalids. 

Early in the Summer of 1854 she wrote her 
cousin M.: 

“ Rebecca has had a severe attack, and with- 
out the greatest care will never get over it. But 
she is very patient, and I feel that her sickness is 
doing her good. God’s mercies have been great 
during this season of affliction. But my heart is 
often sad, and I sometimes long for a moment 
in which I can go away by myself and weep.” 

Later, she again writes her: 

“Boston, August 10, 1854. 

*T was about writing you when a carriage 
stopped at the door with father in it, looking as 


I never saw him before. He could not get out 
at first, was cold, pale as death, with purple 
| nails, and could scarcely speak. Mother was 
| in the basement, and I was alone with him, ex- 
| cepting Abby, who was just able to leave her 
| bed. We both commenced rubbing, after giv- 

ing him stimulants to produce circulation. I 
| dared not take time to call any one to our as- 

sistance; and now I wonder I dared to be alone. 
| We were not long in producing a change, and 
when I had time to reflect a moment, my heart 
was full and must find vent. I believe they 
call it a case of cholera. He is comfortable to- 
day, but without just that care we are told he 
must have died. 

“Our beloved uncle Leonard is declining. 
At first it so affected mother that I feared for 
her; she was unable to sit up for several days. 
Now, she says God’s time is the best time, and 
his way the best way, and has sweetly yielded 
her almost idolized brother into his hands.” 

This time proved to be “ God’s time.” After 
a brief but distressing sickness, on the 24th of 
August, Dr. Woods passed to his heavenly home. 
Upon Mr. Wilder this blow fell as heavily as 
upon his wife. Not long after he writes: 

“ Our beloved and lamented brother Leonard 
is out of my mind only by short intervals. It 
is a great comfort to me that while you are 
among the scenes which never failed to call 
forth his admiring gratitude and. praise, I am 
permitted to read and enjoy his books. I have 
had a rich feast this afternoon in reading his 
treatise on mora! agency. I am glad I have his 
works, and that i have been made personally 
acquainted with what was lovely and of good 
report and heavenly in his life for more than 
half a century. O, that we may imitate his 
Christ-like simplicity!’ My dear, let us abide 
| in Christ, and let his word abide richly in us, 
and we shall be truly blessed.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


“My BELOVED WIFE,—I parted with you 
under favorable circumstances, yet it is Darting, 
and we need only recall the past to have mourn- 
ful scenes brought before us which quickly suc- 
ceeded partings, seemingly no more ominous 
than ours. When I know you are to be trans- 
ported over perilous ways, my mind runs for- 
ward to guard those ways that no evil may 
happen. 

“ Saturday, 6 o’clock.—‘ Another six days 
work is done.’ And as it respects Otis Wharf, 
198 Broad-street, enough has been done to 
satisfy reasonable men. Mr. R. thinks the 
gray-headed man does not embarrass him, for 
he sells seventy-five per cent. more coal than 
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before, and that whereas he used to take money 
from the bank at this season of the year, he 
now has three thousand dollars to his credit.” 

From the above we infer that Mr. Wilder’s 
never-ending labors of beneficence did not in- 
terfere with his energy or fidelity in his busi- 
ness relations. Every one with whom he had 
dealings, from the strictest orthodox to the most 
out-and-out radical, spoke of his incorruptible 
integrity. “Mr. Wilder was a good man,” “ Mr. 
Wilder was an honest man.” Such words fell 
from the lips of multitudes—an unconscious but 
emphatic tribute to his great moral worth. 

“Sabbath morning, half-past § oclock.—lt is 
a delightful day. I have kindled my fire and 
read a portion of God’s holy Word, which is 
exceedingly sweet to my taste. Perhaps my 
coffee was too strong last night, for I slept very 
little. But it was a season I shall remember 
with gratitude to God, for the peace and joy I 
had in reading, singing, and praying. I raised 
alight three times to read Baxter on medita- 
tion. It seemed to me that I could hardly stay 
in the body. I repeated ‘ Night Thoughts ;’ I 
sang ‘My soul is full of glory,’ and I wanted 
you to join me. ‘O, it is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord.’ ” 

The “Night Thoughts” to which Mr. Wilder 
refers are not Young’s great poem, but an old- 
fashioned hymn of twenty-two verses, which, 
with “ The Heavenly Rapture,” and some oth- 
ers of the same character, he and his wife had 
been accustomed to sing together from their 
youthful days. These hymns were more re- 
markable for their fervor than for their poetic 
merit. I quote a few verses from the former: 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


** How can I sleep while angels sing, 
And all the saints on high 
Cry glory to the eternal King, 
The Lamb that once did die ; 


When guardian angels fill the room, 
And hovering round my bed, 

Do clasp their wings in love to Him 
Who is my glorious head? 


Did Jesus leave his Father’s breast, 
The heaven of heavens on high, 

And come to earth, this world of woe, 
For guilty worms to die? 


No longer, then, will I lie here, 
But rise and praise and pray, 
And join to sing while I enjoy 
A glimpse of heavenly day. 
Now let all drowsiness be gone, 
Let me enjoy my Lord ; 
And let my soul be swallowed up 
In his eternal Word. 


If meditation all divine 
At midnight fill my soul, 

Sleep shall no longer all my powers 
And faculties control. 





Yet if my nature does require 
In sleep a little rest, 

Dear Jesus! let it be no more 
Than thou shalt think it best.”’ 


TO HIS WIFE. 
“TuESDAY MorninG, Half-past Twelve. 


“T awoke something like an hour ago, and 
lay meditating some time; then sang several 
hymns, and had a sweet season of prayer by my 
bedside. After this I lighted my lamp, and 
went down to look at the clock, and was sur- 
prised to find it not midnight. I came up to 
your room to say a word to her for whom my 
heart yearns, and as my Bible lay spread in 
the chair you generally sit in I opened at 
Revelation, where I have been reading for some 
time past in a kneeling posture. I thought I 
would read till the clock struck, but as I did 
not hear it I continued to read till I read it 
through, and very sweet reading it was. So 
you see I can converse, not only with you, but 
with heaven. I will now go to my bed, thank- 
ing God for this delightful hour. 

“You say you do not like to have me stay in 
the house alone. Don’t regret this, for I 
would n’t lift my finger to have company, unless 
it could be one of the children who would love 
to talk about you most of the time. If I had 
company I could n’t write to you so much. 
Mr. J. called the other night and remained a 
long time, thinking, no doubt, that he was per- 
forming a very friendly office. But the fact was 
I longed to have them go that I might write to 
you. And I did sit up late for this; so you see, 
if you could increase my facilities for corre- 
sponding with you, that would affect my happi- 
ness much more than having some one here for 
company.” 

“May 18, 1855. 

“My VERY DEAR WIFE,—I am desirous of 
saying a few words to you on paper, though I 
expect to be the bearer of them myself. You 
may wonder what good there can be in scarcely 
sleeping any all night. The fact is, 1 was too 
happy to have my emotions paralyzed by sleep. 
I say, as did the sick woman to whom I read 
the 103d Psalm, ‘I can not sleep, for I must 
continually say, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul.”’’ 
I went to my room at six o’clock, read the 
Bible as long as I could see, then went to bed 
and repeated Scripture and sang hymns most 
of the night.” 

“ August 13, 1855. 

“TJ have just left the dinner-table, where I 
missed you—ah, and at other places too, God 
has set the solitary in families, but when the 
precious members are absent the solitary reigns. 
But I am not brought to the last, for I have dear 
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Abbie with me, who can fill a large chasm, and 
she uses all her skill in supplying what is occa- 
sioned by the absence of yourself and the others. 
But if she also were gone, and I could find no 
one to cheer and bless me, the recollections of 
the past and anticipations of the future would re- 
lieve me from the solitude of one who never had 
a family. So much do I depend on this divine 
expedient for human happiness that, if I were not 
married to-day, I would try to be to-morrow. 

“ Abbie is begging me to retire. I should if 
I did not love to write to you. But if you expect 
me to report myself, I am inclined to do it only 
in part. However, I will keep nothing back. 
I have been to seven meetings to-day, and used 
the laboring oar at five. I shall not go out 
another Sabbath evening, but stay at home with 
Abbie and do her all the good I can. But this 
has been a precious Sabbath to me. I hope it 
has to you, and that we shall walk with God 
during the week and the remainder of life, and 
dwell with him forever. I wish we could sing 
together to-night, ‘There is a fountain filled 
with blood.’ 

“IT can not express the anxiety I feel for our 
children who are not yet in the fold. O, we are 
nothing if we are not Christians. The greatest 
man living is not worth naming if he love not 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“ August 22, 1855. 

“It might seem strange to some that Pshould 
take up my pen at half-past nine to write you, 
whom I expect to see to-morrow. But the 
reason:is very simple. The anticipations of to- 
morrow fail to meet the exigencies of to-night. 
If I can not speak to you, it makes me happy 
to write even a little. 

“IT have had a prosperous day. In the morn- 
ing I rode to Dorchester, and enjoyed the ride 
reading a beautiful chapter from the book of 
nature as I was going and coming. While 
there I walked among a large congregation, the 
memorials of whom were to be found only on 
their stones. I noticed one erected by friends 
a hundred and seventy years after burial. It 
was grateful to my feelings, for the dead should 
not be forgotten. 

“T will not neglect to say that Abbie has 
done all she is capable of doing, and every 
other person, in your absence. Mary was with 
me till Tuesday, almost walking and breathing 
for me. Nothing has been wanting to fill my 
cup, according to Scripture measure, shaken 
together and running over, but you. 

“ Abounding-in love more and more, 
“Your HUSBAND.” 

“There are two things which help to reconcile 

me to my lonely situation; one that you are 





with your dear sister and her lovely children ; 
and the other, that this is the last time you 
expect to leave me this year. I imagine your 
talk, and should like to put in a word now and 
then. But don’t forget that glorious things are 
spoken of Zion, and that our great interests 
center there. We must have all our children 
and grandchildren acquainted with the pleasant 
way thither, and with the agreeable and profit- 
able company that travel that way. It will be 
dreadful if we cause any to mistake, so that they 
fail to find the paradise of God. 

“When I commit the responsibilities of the 
day to the Lord, I have no more doubt that he 
will take care of me than I have feet to walk 
with. 

“ Abbie watches me narrowly. She made me 
promise last night to take an omnibus to go to 
Phillips’s church vestry, so I waited long enough 
to have walked there. I am under strict dis- 
cipline. I said at the breakfast-table that I 
presumed sister Lucy had used her tongue 
freely. Miss Hills said she presumed Rebecca 
had too. I hope you will all take your fill of 
talk and singing, and every thing good.” 

The name of Miss Hills occasionally appeared 
on these pages, calling up to those that knew 
her the image of that tried friend. For many 
years a member of Mr. Wilder’s household, she 
was a beloved companion in health, and in sick- 
ness a ministering angel, performing innumera- 
ble offices of tender affection. A faithful dis- 
ciple of our Lord, no differences in doctrinal 
belief had power to interrupt her true Christian 
communion with her fellow disciples. In their 
various trials she evinced the most efficient and 
self-sacrificing friendship, and the blessing of 
God will surely follow her in this world and in 
the world to come. 


TO HIS GRANDSON. 


“ Fuly 10, 1855. 

“You are dear to me, not only because you 
are my only grandson, but because you have 
always aimed to do what would please me. All 
this augurs well for the future, for good men 
grow out of good boys. Remember that you 
must look to God for guidance and support, 
and to enable you to be a comfort to your 
dear mother.” 


TO HIS DAUGHTER ABBIE. 


“T think of you now as amid the scenes 
associated with your dear husband’s early days. 
I well remember the impression every object, 
on which he had been wont to gaze, made upon 
me, when you and your fatherless boy led me 
almost to forget there were other objects for 
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me to care for. Often do I transport myself 
there. I can not enlarge. You anticipate me in 
that which language is incompetent to express. 

“Imagination has another post of observa- 
tion, at which it can make discoveries with the 
eye of faith, well suited to benefit those who 
are strangers and pilgrims here. I love to con- 
template the progress Charles is continually 
making in knowledge and happiness.” 


TO HIS WIFE. 


“ May you find it delightful to sit at the table 
of the Lord to-day! Remember what infinite 
pleasure the compassionate Savior takes in 
nourishing the fainting soul. Now, to be nour- 
ished and strengthened, we must take the ap- 
propriate cordial ; we must feed on the promises. 
We can get it in no other way. And I have no 
idea of being robbed of my portion because I 
am not yet perfect. If I forget the things that 
are behind, and press forward toward the mark, 
I am not willing to be robbed, for it is Satan, 
and he alone that desires us to be starved. We 
must watch and pray. It is an excellent thing 
to make fortifications against him, and the Sab- 


bath, with all its holy associations, is the best | 
| I reckon, to make me remember you. 


time. If he is effectually routed that day, he 
will not be likely to recover during the week. 

“Let us meet Christ at his banqueting house, 
when he will kindly say, ‘What is thy petition, 
and what is thy request, and it shall be granted 
to the half of the kingdom?’ My request is 
for the very thing that infinite love has prom- 
ised, that the Holy Spirit may dwell in our 
hearts and in the hearts of our children. As 
the case is urgent, the suit may be urged im- 
portunately. How becoming with all sincerity 
and gratitude to plead the divine promise !” 

“TI now imagine you about ready to grasp 
brother Nahum’s hand, which I doubt not will 
give him more pleasure than any other hand 
out of his immediate family. I shall be happy 
in having him made happy, and you, too, in 
recalling looks, words, and actions while Han- 
nah was yet alive. Take your fill of these rem- 
iniscences, forgetting not where Hannah now 
is, and what an estimate she puts upon earthly 
things. 

“I enjoyed a precious season, kneeling by 
my bedside at three o’clock this morning, after 
which I lighted my lamp and read in the ‘Saint’s 
Rest.’ Since then I have had my breakfast, 
read the eighth chapter of Revelation, and asked 
our Heavenly Father’s blessing. 

“From Abbie’s letter I learn you expect to 
be at home on Saturday. If you get ready to 








good preparation for the Sabbath as we can, 
and if you come an important step will be taken. 
“May God be near you, and me, and the 
children, and grandchildren, to-day and always, 
and help us to keep his commandments! He 
is so kind and faithful that I feel ashamed of 
even entertaining distrust for one moment.” 





HOW I PLANTED A GROVE. 





= | ys this Mr. Allyn?” said a sun-browned 

man, whose horny hand grasped mine, at 
the close of a meeting where I had preached to 
two dozen or so interested hearers, gathered in 
a neat school-house, in the midst of a beautiful 
grove of white maple, locust, and cottonwood- 
trees, growing on a conspicuous swell in a broad 
prairie of a western State. 

“That is indeed my name,” I replied, “and I 
am glad to meet here one who knows it, and in 
a region where I never have been before in my 
life.” — 

“T guess I used to know you a little almost 
twenty years ago. And wife and I have talked 
enough about you since we have been out here, 
Yet I 
declare I should n’t have known you at all 
now.” 

Before I could reply a woman came forward, 
whose face I had often looked at while I had 
been preaching, and wondered where and when 
I had seen its radiant good nature. In fact, 
the familiarity of the countenance and _ its 
pleased expression of recognition had struck 
me the instant she entered, just as I was nam- 
ing my text. I knew I had seen her before; 
but when, where? The evident delight with 
which she saw me and the eagerness with which 
she whispered to her husband, who came in a 
few moments later, and the look of pleased in- 
credulity, changing at length into entire satis- 
faction with which he regarded me, had puzzled 
me strangely all through the sermon. I was 
certain that both the wife and husband were old 
friends, seen and known in some one of the 
eight or ten States in which it had been my lot 
at different times to preach. As soon as the 
meeting closed, the two began pushing through 
the crowded aisle of the little school-house to 
where I stood. The man being unincumbered 
by long dresses reached me first and addressed 
me as said above. By this time the wife came 
up leading a blushing girl of sixteen, whom I 
instantly called Miss Hampton, to the great 
delight of the mother. The girl was indeed the 


come then, the door will be wide open, and all | exact picture of the original face of the woman 


the arms. I always think we should make as 


whose looks had so puzzled me during my 
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sermon, and whom I had known twenty years 
before in Rhode Island, and neither whose 
name nor location I could recall till the daugh- 
ter, with her fair face, stood before me. The 
instant I saw the girl I recollected a circum- 
stance which shall be sufficiently told in the 
course of this paper. The mother laughed as I 
spoke her maiden name, yet with tears in her 
eyes, and said: 

“I am glad, Mr. Allyn, you now remember 
my name. But I did feel a little sad to think 
you found me so changed that you could not 
recollect me till you saw Mattie here. You 
have not changed in twenty years, except per- 
haps in your thinner hair. I have always re- 
membered you, and should have known you any 
where—even in heaven—where I certainly was 
expecting to go three months since.” 

“Yes,” the husband broke in, “ wife was very 
sick in the Spring, and when we thought she 
was past speaking all at once she called your 
name, and said she should see you some time 
in heaven.” 

“ This is surely a great pleasure,” said I, “as 
well as a surprise to find old friends out here in 
a strange spot, and those who so well and dearly 
remember me.” 

“ Wife has talked enough about you to make 
the whole country know you. But I should n’t 
have known you at all. You ’ve grown old like 
the rest of us.” 

“Twenty years of hard work placed on the 
top of thirty years of previous toil ought to 
ripen one somewhat, and you know I had an 
immature look in my young days. But it has 
done me so much good to meet you two here, 
and to see you looking so contented and well- 
to-do that I really begin to feel young again. 
It did refresh me strangely to see this beautiful 
grove on this hill-top when I first looked out of 
my window at brother G.’s this morning; and 
when he told me that he liad an appointment to 
preach here this afternoon, I begged the privi- 
lege to come with him and preach. And now 
do n’t you think I am glad I came?” 

“ Not more glad than we,” said she. 

“I do not think,” continued I, “thatI have 
seen a grove in forty miles travel over the prai- 
rie, and this seems like a very ‘island of the 
blest.’ I could not keep my eyes off it all the 
way here, and now I want to go out under its 
shade and enjoy it more completely.” 

“If you knew all about the planting of the 
seeds and of the trees themselves of this grove, 
and how much husband and I have talked 
about you here, and to the children and the 
neighbors, I guess you would laugh, if your ears 
did not tingle too,” said she archly. 


“That’s just what I told you at first,” said 
the man. “Wife has talked enough about you 
here on this hill to run a wind-mill, if a woman’s 
breath could do that thing.” 

“T trust she never said any thing bad of me. 
Did she Mattie?” said I turning to the daughter, 
who was following to the grove and looking as 
if she had something to say. 

“O no,” replied the girl laughing. “She 
never says bad of any body. But she always 
says you planted this grove on this hill.” 

“T planted this grove? How is that? If I 
planted this grove I must have done it in some 
good dream or another; or perhaps in your 
mother’s mind somehow. Come, tell me more 
about it.” 

“ That ’s just what mother says,” cried the 
girl laughing again, and this time in such a way 
that it brought vividly, and like a flash, to my 
memory the laughing of the mother one even- 
ing twenty years before, and a thousand miles 
away. I turned to her and she too was laugh- 
ing, yet with tears in her eyes again. 

“TI don’t yet quite understand,” said I in- 
quiringly. 

“ Well,” said the lady, “I see I must explain. 
Do you not remember that you went out into 
Coventry, Rhode Island, with Mr. Henry Bar- 
nard, and delivered a lecture on ‘Schools and 
School-Houses ? ” 

“Most perfectly. But what of that?” 

“Why, just this. It was then and there that 
you planted this grove. You told, among other 
things, how to make school-houses and their 
grounds delightful and attractive, and ornaments 
to a country; and how to make them, as well 
as school-masters, educate the children and the 
whole neighborhood in taste and refinement, 
and consequently in virtue. You spoke of 
planting shade-trees around them and making 
groves more lovely than around Plato’s acad- 
emy, where birds should sing and rear their 
young, and where sunlight should linger in 
Spring and Autumn, and shades should deepen 
in Summer and shelter should be found in Win- 
ter, and beauty and glory should abide in per- 
petual excellence. Well, the idea was a seed 
in my mind ; and when we married some eigh- 
teen years ago and came here, I set about hav- 
ing such a school-house and grove as you de- 
scribed to that little company in the bare and 
bleak old school-house on the north of a New 
England hill.” 

“So that is how I planted this grove, is it? 
Well, I planted it in a good place any way. I 
wish more of my ideas had been planted in 
good women’s minds; they would then have 
| grown up into beauty and usefulness as this one 
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seems to have done. Your mind has certainly 
proved a good soil. So this grove was planted 
in New England, and you brought it all the 
thousand miles and made it grow on this wild 
prairie? Well, that is a magic art I never 
thought of possessing, much less of practicing.” 

“You did it nevertheless,” said she; “and 
now you may enjoy sitting under your own vine 
and shade-trees; but you can not guess what a 
pleasure it is to me to see you here in this 
grove so unexpectedly, and to know that you 
are delighted with it.” 

“How do you know I am delighted? I 
have n’t said so, have I?” 

“May be not. There is no need of words to 
tell your emotions.” 

“Well, at any rate I am now paid for that 
lecture you heard in the old Coventry school- 
house.” 

For in fact I had not a very flattering recol- 
lection of having ridden ten miles or more, on 
a frosty Autumn afternoon, in a hired buggy to 
deliver it, and I had returned home the next day 
thoroughly tired and moneyless, and, indeed, 
thankless, except such gratitude as that young 
woman’s eyes and others like hers had looked 
while I was speaking. 

“ But tell me about planting this grove,” said 
I, resuming the subject which had been dropped 
in a few moments of silence. “It must have 
been a task to plant these two acres of trees 
here on this open prairie fifteen years ago and 
take care of them.” 

“There you’re right,” said the husband. 

“We did have some trouble,” said the wife. 
“The fact is, the first trees on a prairie a hun- 
dred miles wide do not grow as easily as weeds. 
But we were not readily discouraged, and we 
knew that time and patience would bring them 
along. I brought the seeds of these with me 
from my brother’s in Ohio, and sowed them 
here when we first built the school-house and 
fenced it. There were great herds of cattle 
here, and they found the fence a shelter in the 
winds, and broke it down and destroyed the 
trees when they were about two years old. 
Then I got more seeds forty miles off and 
planted in our garden, and after two years more 
transplanted them here. About two years after 
that a fire on the prairie killed a good many of 
them. And six years ago a tornado tore up 
many, and we thought had ruined the whole. 
But the trees had grown to be such favorites 
that the neighborhood turned out and set up 
some, and trimmed the broken branches from 
the others, and they grew right along as well 
almost as ever. Are they not fine trees? and 
do they not make this hill a beauty ?” 





“Even like the garden of the Lord,” said I. 
“They are better than a light-house on a dan- 
gerous coast. I hope they will live a thousand 
years and keep your memory alive and green in 
this glorious land.” 

“Keep your name, I trust,” she replied. 
“You planted them, remember, and I call this 
grove Allyn’s Grove. I didn’t plant these trees, 
I only took care of them.” 

“Any way you please, madam. I have al- 
ways felt proud to have my name connected 
with the good works of good women; and I am 
sure the planting and taking care of this grove 
is one of the good deeds which will repeat itself 
a thousand times in this beautiful but treeless 
region.” 

“You need n’t fear about that,” broke in the 
husband. “Robert here,” pointing to a boy 
with a familiar face which I had not remarked 
till then, “says that the whole run down yonder 
is full of young cottonwood and maple-trees. 
These have begun to sow their seeds, and folks 
here are wonderful glad.” 

“Well, well,” said I, “this is reward enough 
for some toil, and poverty, and waiting. If the 
good Master would only so bless and multiply 
the seeds of the Divine Word, which I have 
been trying to plant by the side of many waters, 
how I should rejoice !” 

I could say no more for many minutes. 
Meanwhile the shadow of the grove length- 
ened eastward. Theair grewcool. The people 
went homeward. The familiar voice roused me. 

“Come, brother Allyn, you must go to our 
home. I can’t excuse you till you have seen 
the children—two of whom bear parts of your 
name. They all know you, and you must see 
them.” 

Could I refuse, though consenting involved 
two miles more of travel, and a rapid ride just 
at dark in order to meet an appointment made 
for me that evening by brother S.? And does 
any one need that I should tell my feelings as I 
broke bread in that Christian home, made by 
two of my old New England friends and pu- 
pils, and sat among their children, and finally 
kneeled in prayer for the peace of the Father 
of all to rest upon them and their household 
forever? 

I soon left them and rode past that grove 
which I planted, standing solitary on the prairie 
a thousand miles from where the word—and it 
was planted by a word—which produced it was 
spoken. I often turned back to look, and every 
time saw the glory of a brilliant sunset resting 
upon it. “Truly,” said I to brother S., “ Wal- 
ter Savage Landor was right when he wrote: 
‘There never was a true word spoken nor a 
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right deed done, which did not at some time, in 
some mind or heart, it might be a long time 
after and a long distance away, produce its 
proper fruit and aid to make the world better 
and mankind happier.’ ” 

“Only look back at the grove!” cried S., 
suddenly drawing up the reins and stopping the 
horse on a swell of the prairie. “Do look at 
the grove!” 

I turned, and there it was on the head of the 
hill-top, a great plume of flashing crimson and 
gold, nodding in the breeze as if bowing in 
worship. Its outlines were cut sharply and 
grandly on the clear, blue eastern sky, and the 
moon, almost at the full, hung just to the south 
of it a shield of silver. I involuntarily uncov- 
ered my head in gratitude to God and said: 
“This afternoon and this crowning sight of 
glory pay for work, and want, and weariness.” 

“So,” said he, pointing to the grove, still 
burning like the bush which Moses saw, “so 
may some good deed of mine meet my dying 
eyes when my sun of life departs and the Heav- 
enly Father opens the door of his glory to let 
me into his kingdom !” 

“ Amen,” said I, and we rode silently forward. 





WHY WOMAN DEMANDS THE 
BALLOT. 





HOSE of us who are actively engaged in 

the work of relieving woman from her dis- 
abilities, and of securing for her the right of 
suffrage, have thought of this subject so long 
and so deeply, and have looked at it from so 
many varied aspects, that we have come to feel 
about it intensely. It is to us now the one 
absorbing topic of thought. To accomplish 
the great work that we have undertaken is én- | 
gaging our powers and thoughts to the extent 
that no other subject ever did before the war. 
Those who have not thought much upon the 





subject, who are still outside of it, listening to 
what we have to say and hearing our earnest | 
speech, feel as if we used the language of ex- | 
aggeration as we talk of the disabilities of wo- | 
men and the wrongs of women. Men who hear | 
us and who remember their beloved mothers, 
and whose dearly beloved wives sit by the side 
of them, with their little daughters on the other 
side, and their sisters far away in the bosom of 
beloved families, are conscious of no ill feeling 
towoman. They are conscious of no antagonism 


to woman, and to them the language seems not | 
only mocking, but simple. They do not feel at | 
all as we talk. And women whose nests have | 


been built on the high trees where the foot of 


| 
| 
| 


the wild beast has never trod, and where the 
torrents have never washed them away, con- 
scious of none of the sufferings that women in 
the lower classes endure daily, and have from 
the foundation of the world, feel also as if we 
overstated the matter, as if we were talking 
about things in an exaggerated strain, which to 
them is sometimes painful. And the only way 
in which men who have not thought much upon 
the subject can understand or appreciate how 
women feel who have thought long about it is 
to imagine themselves for a brief time in the 
place of any woman whom they know. 

I do not believe that there is a man, the most 
unfortunately situated man, who would be willing 
to exchange places with the most fortunately 
situated woman on the face of the earth, except, 
perhaps, Victoria or Eugenie, and they are ex- 
ceptions. I never in my life heard a man wish 
he were a woman; I have heard hundreds of 
women wish they were men, because they have 
felt the hampers, the disabilities, and the limita- 
tions that hedge them about, and that prevent 
them from developing and growing. Let any 
man for a moment imagine himself a woman, 
ostracized if he should attempt to step out of 
what has been considered the sphere of woman; 
not allowed to become a citizen, in the highest 
sense of the word, with the laws of the country 
against him and for the other sex ; let any man 
at marriage find himself given by law wholly 
into the power of his wife, his earnings given 
into the hands of his wife to spend as she 
pleases without consulting him, the children 
given legally to the care of the wife and the 
control of the wife, and only one-third of the 
interest of the property that is made by the two 
at the wife’s death given to the husband, instead 
of all, as he now enjoys. No man can think of 
himself in the position of woman in this coun- 


try, even when they are fortunately situated, 


without realizing, deeply and painfully, that he 
is glad that he is not a woman, unless he is 
destitute of the ambition that men ordinarily 
feel. 

One of the first wrongs of which women have 
to complain comes from their lack of proper 
education. While a man can be educated for 
any object that is befcre him in life, while the 
colleges and the schools are open to him, there 
is inscribed on the door of all the first-class 
colleges in the world, “Sacred to men,” and no 
women can enter there. Women have frequently 
applied for admission to these colleges, and the 
privilege has been denied them. Now if the 
one sphere to which women have been remanded 
from the beginning of the world is in truth the 
only sphere for which they are fitted by nature, 
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and to which they are ordained of God, for this 
they should receive the highest and the com- 
pletest education, The Spartans enacted by 
laws that the women of Sparta should have the 
very highest and the best physical care and 
training, because they were to give birth to men. 
In a thousandfold higher sense to-day, in this 
country, the lighthouse of the world, the hope 
of the oppressed, are American women to be 
the mothers of men. But the education afforded 
in our seminaries is mainly that of accomplish- 
ments to enable them to be pleasing and ac- 
complished members of society. With that 
and their dwarfed physical condition, which is 
brought about by the abominable fashions of 
the day, what is the prospect of men being born 
in this Republic? Is there nota fair probability 
that eventually American men must hand over 
this Government to the sturdy Germans and 
the sturdy and prolific Irish, and the other Eu- 
ropean nations whose women are taken better 
care of, and take better care of themselves? 
What is demanded is, that every advantage of 
education shall be given to women that men 
have, that a woman shall have every chance to 
fit herself for the duties of life that a man has. 

The second complaint which woman has to 
make is, the wrong done to her from the lack 
of industrial employments open to her, and 
from the curtailed and the infinitesimal wages 
that she receives for her work. What is de- 
manded in this particular is, that there shall be 
no limit to a woman’s sphere; that the whole, 
broad, fair, green earth shall be open to her to 
labor just as men do in any avocation or profes- 
sion which she may choose. Now, our girls 
are mainly educated to be married, and not half 
educated for that. They are rather educated 
that they may be married; that they may be- 
come pleasing and attractive; not to fill the 
high and holy duties that come after marriage, 
which is the highest and holiest institution that 
blesses this sad earth. A happy home and a | 
happy family underlie all other institutions, and 
are only less dear than the anticipated enjoy- 
ment of heaven. But marriage does not come 
to all, and the father and mother who dare in 
these days to launch out their fair young daugh- 
ters into the world without having them fully 
equipped with the means of getting a livelihood 
are daring Providence. 

A great reform is required in society in re- 
spect to woman’s labor. We must make it 
respectable for woman to work. At present 
those who do work and take care of themselves 
lose caste by doing so. It is disreputable for a 
man to be idle and lazy, and parents are unwill- 
ing that any such man should visit their daugh- 








ters with intentions of marriage. But with our 
daughters it is not so. Just in proportion as a 
woman is lazy and extravagant, in that propor- 
tion she is aristocratic. Why this difference ? 
Why is not an idle, worthless, useless woman a 
disgrace to society as much as such a man? 
And why is it not as reputable for a woman to 
be industriously engaged in some useful service 
to society as fora man? The removal of this 
absurd prejudice would itself be a great eman- 
cipation for woman. 

The assumption that the women will be sup- 
ported by men is not true. In Massachusetts 
there are 62,000 more women than men, and 
that proportion of surplus obtains all through 
the Eastern States, and a majority of these wo- 
men are compelled to earn their own living. 
Then there are 40,000 drunkards ingMassachu- 
setts, the majority of whom are married men, 
and the wife of a drunkard commonly has to 
support herself and .children, and her husband 
too. In Illinois there are 100,000 drunkards, 
and there again the women are compelled to 
work ; and what is there for women todo? The 
few employments that are open to them are 
crowded with these poor women that must get 
a living, until they trample one another down 
in the dirt; underbidding each other, and forc- 
ing each other continually into a life of sin and 
shame. It is not true that women are allowed 
to do any thing that they choose to do, In 
Chicago a number of women undertook to learn 
the type-setting business, and the Typographical 
Union voted that they should not be allowed to 
come in and compete with them. The men 
must be magnanimous. They must open the 
door wide to women in every employment and 
let them come in, and pay her exactly as they 
would pay a man. 

But the underlying cause of all these evils 
and wrongs is the prohibition to woman of the 
right to vote. Just as long as political inequality 
exists, just so long there can be no social equity. 
Just so long as women are ranked on the statute 
books with minors, and idiots, and lunatics, 
just so long men will, in their secret souls, 
think of them as inferiors. They may not be 
conscious of it, but the idea will exist neverthe- 
less. Until women hold in their hands the 
ballot, and stand on an absolute and perfect 
legal equality with men, they will have nothing 
but social injustice. Every argument to prove 
the right of men to the ballot proves the right 
of women to the ballot. The constitutional 
provisions which guarantee to man the enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, the declarations that all governments 
derive their just power from the consent of the 
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governed, and that taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny, apply as well to women as to 
men. The right to a trial by a jury is said to 
be one of the most sacred rights of man. And 
yet women are never tried by their peers. None 
but women are competent to enter into the 
feelings of women to appreciate their motives. 


In more than one case where a colored man | 
| for I believe she has a great deal of natural 


was on trial, the demand has been made and 


granted that the jury should contain at least | 


six colored men. But when a woman is on 
trial women are never allowed to sit upon the 
jury which is to pass upon her. Again, when 
a woman marries, her identity is lost in her 
husband. The husband and wife are one, but 
that one is the husband. In every State, but 
those of Kansas and Ohio, the law gives to the 
father the ajsolute legal control of the children. 
What a terrible power is thus put into the 
hands of bad men to coerce their wives into 
any measure they see fit to accomplish! It is 
galling to women as it would be to men. They 
are just like men, only a little more long suffer- 
ing. If they had not been they would have 
wiped out this thing long ago, just as men 
would have done, with blood. Again, in almost 
all of the States men have the control of the 
earnings of women, and at the death of the wife 
the husband takes all of the property of the 
wife. 

These things burn into our souls, They are 
humiliating to the spirit of women. We do not 
complain of the men of this generation. The 
fault is ia the laws passed by generations long 
ago, but which are still unchanged. We are 
not in antagonism with men ; the greatest draw- 
back which this movement has to contend against 
is the impression that it is a movement of dis- 
contented women seeking something in antago- 


nism to the interests of man. In point of fact, | 

e we | 
it is a movement for a great social and political | 
change, which will be equally for the interest of | 


men and women. If it is not for the interest 
of man that woman should obtain the right of 
suffrage, it is not for the interest of woman that 
she should obtain it. 

You ask why does woman demand the ballot? 
I answer, then, it is because we believe by its 
attainment she will not only be politically equal 
with man, but all rights and privileges which 
she should possess will be hers also. By the 
right of suffrage woman’s power and influence 
will be increased, and as she is generally benev- 
oient—which is manifest in all her dealings in 
life—she will, we believe, use all her influence 
whenever and wherever she can to equalize the 
laws for the benefit of the whole people, that all 
may receive justice alike. It is by the power 











of the ballot that all men are made free and 
equal. We mean politically equal, for in no 
other sense are all men equal; and thus will it 
be with woman. She will by degrees obtain 
confidence in herself to act of her own free will. 
She will then become ambitious to know not 


| only how to govern her own household, but the 


public at large will gain her deepest attention, 


executive ability; and when woman, with her 
moral character, shall obtain the right to take 
part in the affairs of State, then, and not until 
then, shall we be truly a free people. 

When woman as well as man shall call no 
man master, then and only then will we have 
peace and harmony. By the influence the ballot 
will give her she will be admitted to all schools, 
colleges, and universities, by which means she 
can qualify herself for any position nature may 
have designed her for. Then by the right and 
ability to fill any position equal with man, her 
sphere of usefulness, both mentally and physic- 
ally, will be extended. Then she will be able 
to obtain equal pay with man for her labor. To 
my mind it is folly, under the present cramped 
or so-called sphere that woman now occupies, 
to demand for her equal pay with him, even 
though her work be as well or better done ; her 
right to the free exercise of her powers must be 
extended before she can obtain equal pay, as 
we have to observe an existing law in commerce, 
which is, the demand must be equal to the sup- 
ply. This I conceive to be the reason woman 
is so poorly paid for her labor—the demand is 
not equal to the supply. Man’s opportunities 
are not confined to any particular sphere, and 
why should woman’s be? The capacity to fill 
is all the necessary qualification. Have we not 
abundant proof of this? Do we not see him 
doing the most menial outdoor work, as well as 
following the most choice occupations, which 
woman could do as well were she permitted? 
We see him also monopolizing what is called 
woman’s sphere, even to the drudgery of the 
house work ; in fact, all occupations of life in 
which woman has only been permitted in com- 
mon with him to fill. 

When we complain of woman’s poorly paid 
toil, we are repeatedly told that it is right that 
man should receive more than woman for his 
work. Has he not, they will say, a family look- 
ing to him for support, and does not the law 
hold him responsible for debts contracted by 
them? We admit this is so in very many cases, 
that the support of the family rests upon the 
man ; but we can see in this no just reason for 
the unequal pay for labor performed, which now 
exists, between man and woman. Neither do 
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we see any reason why the responsibility of the 
family should be thrown upon one of its mem- 
bers, thus taxing body and soul, and making 
life a burden. Where is the need, I will ask, 
for man to represent the head of the household ? 
Why should we not look upon the marriage 
relation as a copartnership, and deal with them 
as such, and both husband and wife co-operate 
for the mutual good? We know it is and ever 
has been a prevailing custom of society to see a 
master in every house. This is sustained by 
the aristocratic feeling yet prevalent among the 
people. This is wrong, for where there is a 
master it necessarily follows there must be a 
subject or slave. This custom of society, plac- 
ing woman in a certain sphere, or in the present 
subjective condition, and denying her the exer- 
cise of all her faculties, is robbing the race of 
some of the best qualities of the human mind. 

The greatest objection to yielding these de- 
mands is found in the fear that the result will be 
demoralizing and degrading to woman. “We 
have no objection to women having the right of 
suffrage, but we are desirous that women should 
remain where they are, in the home where they 
exercise a moral influence. If women come 
out in political life it will inevitably degrade 
them just as it has degraded men.” 

Going home to-day to dinner with an old 
friend, we passed by a great crowd of men on 
the corner of the street. I said, “What is 
this?” Said he, “ Here is a primary meeting.” 
“Why don’t you stop and attend it?” “We, 
decent men, never go to these affairs. We 
keep out of the primary meetings.” Is it 
any wonder that politics are left to come down 
into the slums? Is it any wonder if the decent 
men of the country stay away from the primary 
meetings—that politics are dragged down into 
the dust? If you do not lay a strong, substan- 
tial foundation, how can you expect to rear a per- 
fect, and complete, and durable superstructure ? 
Here is where you lay the foundation, in the 
primary meetings. I said to him whenever we 
women come to vote, we will not do the thing 
that way. We will have the best women of the 
country turn out to the primary meetings, and 
we will go into a decent place to hold them. 
We will have the meetings so that the women 
shall have a chance to attend them and speak out. 

Is there any thing essentially debasing in 
politics which will degrade American women by 
mixing in them, and if there is, is not that a 
confession that the American form of govern- 
ment is a failure? Itisnotso. There is noth- 
ing debasing in politics of itself. What is poli- 
tics? The science of government. Is there 
any thing essentially debasing in the Govern- 





ment of the country, in the God-given science 
of the government of the people? Is there 
any thing debasing in self-government? And 
what is the government of the people by them- 
selves but the aggregation of the great many 
self-governments ? 

Government, when it is properly adminis- 
tered, means the developing of the highest and 
best interest of the country—the building of 
railroads, the establishing of postal communi- 
cations, the fostering of agriculture and of edu- 
cation, the building of State prisons, which 
should not be as our State prisons are to-day, 
places simply of punishment. Government in 
this country does nothing for the preventing of 
crime hardly. All its work is to punish crime 
when it is committed. Our State prisons should 
be like our insane asylums—places of cure, of 
reformation. As it is now, when you send a 
man to the State prison you condemn him to 
become a worse man than he was before he 
went in. Government also has the care of 
establishing lunatic asylums, and asylums for 
the blind, the deaf and the dumb, the develop- 
ing of these great interests of the country that 
relate to its growth, and its expansion every- 
where. 

Politics are debased only because women are 
excluded from them. Every thing which men 
undertake by themselves will be debased and 
ruined, and every thing which women undertake 
in the same way will share the same fate. It is 
not God’s way; he has not ordered it; he has 
put the two together, men and women, and 
when you find men and women working to- 
gether as they do in married life, in a beautiful, 
and harmonious, and perfectly relative manner, 
then you find women the preservers of private 
morals ; and when you bring them together in 
the politics of the country, then you will find 
that the women will be the preservers of public 
morals. 

Woman will be woman still, no matter where 
you place her. She can not help herself; she 
can not destroy her own nature. On this point 
John Stuart Mill has well said, “One thing 
we may be certain of—that what is contrary to 
women’s nature to do, they never will be made 
to do by simply giving their nature free play. 
The anxiety of mankind to interfere in behalf 
of nature, for fear that nature should not suc- 
ceed in effecting its purpose, is an altogether un- 
necessary solicitude.” Women will not plunge 
down into this muddy pool of politics, debasing 
and defiling themselves; but instead of that 
their presence at the polls will exert a refining 
and purifying influence, as it does in every 
sphere of life where woman now moves. 
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FINDING AND DOING OUR WORK. 





EW who believe in a Divine Providence, 

can doubt that each of God’s children has 
a work peculiarly fitted to his individuality, and 
is, moreover, girded for the work designed. 
Yet it may be affirmed that many have paused 
in painful doubt when circumstances looked 
adverse and the great world cold, and wondered 
whether they had not mistaken their calling, 
and felt what Hugh Miller once experienced 
when hunting work, and which he called “the 
depressing conviction that I was one man too 
many in the world.” At such times the words 
of the Preacher come like a strong reassuring 
voice: “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” Energetic labor at the duty 
nearest to us, effectually exorcises the evil 
spirits of despondency and doubt. 

We so often forget that the Lord directs the 
steps of those who acknowledge him in all their 
ways. We like to lay out our own plans a good 
long way ahead, and when God’s overcoming, 
surpassing plan jostles and sweeps down our 
little tottering schemes, our air-built castles, we 
loudly complain or grow sullen, thinking we are 





much abused. 

It is the glory of vital Christianity that it 
sets men to work and furnishes them with 
an unfailing stimulant to activity. The re- 
formed thief and the zealous Saul are both 
commissioned; one is enjoined to labor, work- 
ing with his hands the thing which is good, that 
he may have to distribute to the needy; the 
other must preach Jesus and suffer for his sake. 

Sometimes our work is to wait—the hardest 
work of all—to wait till the hour is ripe for our 
service. Meantime our hands can always find 
many little acts of kindness to do, that will help 
and cheer our fellow-workers in the wide vine- 
yard of life. To sit with idle hands waiting for 
some grand opportunity to open its golden gates 
to greatness, is weak and foolish. Opportuni- 
ties stand thick around us, and we are sure to | 
find something to do if we are willing of heart, | 
There is a German proverb which says, “ God | 
shuts one door and opens a hundred.” When 
we are dissatisfied, and discouraged, and vexed | 
with uncertainty, we can, without much seeking, | 
find helpful bits of work; nothing great or | 
sounding, but just some little deed that will 
cheer, and soothe, and lighten, and relieve both 
ourselves and those whom we assist. I have 
pleasant memories of an elderly lady in a spot- 
less cap, with soft, puffy frill, like crimped snow, 
who used often to come to our house to spend 
an afternoon, and many times she would ask, 
in her quaint, north-of-England dialect, “ Ha’ 








ye ony knittin’ upo’ tha gait?” and her quick- 
clicking needles saved my tired mother many 
wearisome, monotonous stitches on those unin- 
teresting articles of wear called “socks.” 

We like weighty work. We desire to be 
appreciated. We long to do the things that 
will quickly make us famous or rapidly bring us 
wealth. These inordinate desires must be re- 
pressed. Wisdom is required to find as well as 
to do the work for which we are best fitted. 
Each must decide for himself, aided by the light 
that God alone can give. “In all thy ways 
acknowledge him and he shall direct thy 
paths.” 

And when we have truly found our work we 
should do it bravely, cheerfully, without fret or 
flurry, with our best strength and skill, remem- 
bering that we are not working for self or for 
men only, but for God, for to him we must give 
account and from him receive our reward. 
Christian civilization—the only true civiliza- 
tion—makes every man the servant of all, and 
there is but one Master. 

It is not simply this or that piece of work 
that is to be done, then to rest, glad it is 
over; such a profession to be followed for a 
living; so much brain or muscle-power to be 
expended for so much a year; work has, and is 
meant to have an effect on the worker, not de- 
grading him, but ennobling him, for the work- 
man is always greater than the work. 

Work should mean more than wages; the 
good our labor will bring to us must not be 
brought down to a bare specie basis. The pay 
may be an incitant to toil, but it must be subor- 
dinate. Each worker ought to receive a just 
equivalent for the power expended, but the 
never-failing, overmastering incentive must be 
love to God and our neighbor. Then all will 
be free indeed. “Capital” will no longer vex 
“Jabor,” and “labor” will not envy “ capital.” 

And so working under the quickening im- 
pulse of love we shall receive pay in fit wages. 
The penny given for our day’s labor will not 
merely be that bearing the image and super- 
scription of Casar—the type of the world’s 
money—but we shall be paid also in the golden 
coin of love, stamped with the divine impress 
of the King of Kings. Sordid work earns but 
sordid pay. When such accounts are balanced 
the obligation is canceled. Where love is a 
factor the debt can never be so paid, for love is 
priceless. 

Our motives are so often too low and mean ; 
we look on our own side too much; we like 
soft places and fat pay; the heart of man 
chooses to be lord rather than servant. But 
the greatest among Christ’s disciples is he who 
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is servant of all. And the apostle thus exhorts 
servants: “And whatsoever ye do, do it heart- 
ily, as to the Lord and not unto men.” That 
“whatsoever” is a very comprehensive word ; 
no service so small, no job so insignificant that 
it can slip through the close meshes of that 
inclusive term. 

Labor is not simply the means of gratifying 
our wants; it is education, discipline, growth, 
or a condition of these rather. Even our so- 
called hinderances are part of our work ; over- 
coming them will help to make us strong. 

The rugged yet kindly law of work gives 
mankind a unity and coherence not otherwise 
to be preserved in their fallen state. And when 
raised to the high plane of Christian love, it 
will give to the whole earth peace, plenty, pros- 
perity. All must work, either from mere self- 
love or a higher love. By working from pure 
and lofty motives we help to strengthen the 
bond of peace, we follow the example of our 
Lord, Christ Jesus, and are co-workers with 
God, through his grace. 

Let us not work in heavy chains of lazy re- 
luctance, driven by the stinging lash of neces- 
sity, or pride, or avarice, but, impelled by love 
and led by the Holy Spirit, do all our hands 
find to do with a hearty strength and diligence 
that shall surely show us to be “fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” And having our 
hearts thus breathed upon by the Spirit, and 
glowing with the flame of love, all our work, no 
matter how lowly or how great, will bear its 
incense-fire and be as a well-pleasing, continual 
sacrifice, fragrant with the sweet savor of obe- 
dience and charity. 





-THE WASP WAIST. 


EN are not disposed, for a variety of rea- 
sons, to interfere rashly with the notions 
of women in the matterof dress. The greatest 
latitude is allowed in shape, and color, and ma- 
terial; and it is only when the male esthetic 
sense is too openly outraged that we hear some 
faint protest against the current fashion. This 
tolerance is extremely wise. In the first place, 
women would not alter their ways even if we did 
complain. Then again, it is only reasonable to 
conclude that, as the women who set fashion 
spend by far the larger portion of their lives in 
studying how to dress themselves, they ought 
to understand more about it than the exoteric 
critic who hastily scans his wife’s costume as 
she comes down to dinner. Weare of opinion, 
further, that the masculine mind is incapable of 
dispassionately judging women’s dress. There 

Vou. XX1TX.—30* 





‘are men who look upon every tolerably good- 


looking woman as an angel; and such men, 
perceiving the majority of their angelic ac- 
quaintances dressing in a particular fashion, 
must needs consider the fashion a remarkably 
graceful and becoming one. 

There are other men who, having been rather 
hardly entreated by the sex, are disposed to re- 
gard women with distrust, if not with some 
vague notion of a universal revenge ; and these 
find each new fashion only another phase of 
feminine absurdity and vanity. It is highly de- 
sirable, therefore, that women should be allowed 
—the phrase suggests a possible restriction 
which, we fear, does not exist—to dress pretty 
much as they please, and to adorn themselves 
with such combinations of color, and such forms 
of costume, as they think most suited to their 
various requirements. 

In one direction, however, every man who 
possesses any sort of influence over the woman- 
kind of his family or circle is imperatively 
bound to interfere. The abomination of tight- 
lacing must not be allowed to spread among us. 
We are not quite sure that fashion contem- 
plates any immediate return to the wasp waist, 
but there are rumors abroad which render it 
necessary that every precaution should be used. 
Somewhere about two years ago a magazine 
which is chiefly addressed to girls started, for 
its own purposes doubtless, this subject, and 
endeavored to combat the notion that tight- 
lacing was injurious to the frame. It was sus- 
pecte? at the time that this periodical was 
nothing more nor less than the organ of the 
stay-makers, who had been deprived of their 
means of subsistence by the extinction of 
crinoline. This underhand effort to resuscitate 
a pernicious custom provoked a good deal of 
indignation ; and we fancy that it was then 
abandoned. However, our old foe appears in 
a new place ; and in the sacred columns of the 
Times the specter of tight-lacing is again 
paraded before us, by one or two correspond- 
ents, whose method of logic inclines us to be- 
lieve that they belong to the sex which is prin- 
cipally interested in the matter. The first 
point on which these correspondents insist is 
that a small waist is pleasing to the eye, and 
the second is that a woman may “ cultivate her 
figure”’—such is the gentle euphemism which 
describes the squeezing in of the ribs—with 
impunity from physical injury. 

It is true enough that a small waist is an ad- 
ditiona! grace to a figure that is otherwise sym- 
metrical and graceful. No one can deny this 
fact. But there is no greater blunder than for 
the “cultivator” to imagine that a small waist, 
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which betrays its artificial origin, can be re- 
garded by men with any thing else than derision 
or compassion. Is it wonder, or pity, or con- 
tempt that is the predominant feeling when one 
observes a wasp-like body tapering down to an 
abnormally small waist, the waist unnaturally 
round, the dress obviously strained, the whole 
body apparently balanced so as to prevent the 
compressed figure from breaking in two halves ? 
A more absurd spectacle it is impossible to con- 
ceive ; and it is one which suggests some other 
reflections, not very flattering to the owner of 
the insect-waist. We presume that girls make 
fools of themselves in this way in order to con- 
vey to others the notion that they are peculiarly 
sylph-like and graceful. They wish to appear 
in the eyes of their male admirers as light, 
ethereal, angelic creatures, who are scarcely 
subject to the vulgar necessities of hunger. 
Unfortunately the impression conveyed is ex- 
actly the reverse. The lover can not look at 
his mistress’s eyes for thinking of her waist, 
and wondering how she can smile under her 
tightly-clasping bars of cane. In spite of him- 
self, he becomes an anatomist. He mentally 
dissects her. He can not help thinking of 
those plates in books of physiology, showing 
the position of the ribs anterior and posterior 
to the practice of tight-lacing. While he ought 
to be looking at her face, he is, in imagination, 
contemplating her lungs. When she sighs, it 
is not of her affection he thinks ; he is consider- 
ing the action of her diaphragm. It is impos- 
sible for the tenderest and most idealistic of 
lovers to discern the poetry of a mechanical 
waist. 

As for the injurious effects of the practice, 
no correspondence in the Times or elsewhere 
will alter definite scientific facts. We are 
heartily glad to perceive that the Lancet has 
engaged in the good work of smiting down 
these fallacies with the sledge-hammer of its 
authority. Weimagine, however, that the phys- 
ical injuries produced by tight-lacing must be 
apparent to every one; and that it is only a 
piece of hypocrisy on the part of its advocates 
to say that they know of no cases of such 
injury. 

The Lancet cnly repeats what ought to be 
known to every school-girl who studies physio- 
logical questions and answers in her classes. 
For the free motion of the lungs, free motion 
of the ribs is required. Compress the ribs by 
tight-lacing, and you would prevent the lungs 
from obtaining air but for the action of the 
diaphragm, which involves a method of breath- 
ing directly destructive of the harmonious work- 
ing of the internal system. “Breathing, as it 





is thus carried on, produces downward pressure 
instead of lateral expansion, increasing the 
difficulties under which the digestive organs, 
compressed out of shape by the constriction of 
the waist, do their work, and causing displace- 
ments and derangements which create perhaps 
more domestic unhappiness than any other cir- 
cumstance in life. And we do not hesitate to 
say that to the practice of tight-lacing is due a 
very large number of distressing female ail- 
ments, over and beyond those derangements of 
digestion and circulation to which we have 
already referred.” 

It may be urged that if women will kill them- 
selves in order to attract admiration and gratify 
their vanity, they ought to be allowed a martyr- 
dom which is clearly a pleasure to them. But 
that is not the point. The results of tight- 
lacing are not confined to the subject of the ex- 
periment. The prevalence of the custom in 
this age would materially affect the health of 
the next generation. 

The more immediate results are a mass of 
needless complaints which make a woman an 
infliction upon her friends as well as a misery 
to herself. Constant headaches, the querulous- 
ness of temper attendant upon restraint and 
pain, and the thousand ills of indigestion are 
part of the harvest of evil which follows tight- 
lacing, and in which many an unhappy husband 
has been forced to share. Fora woman to have 
constant headaches who has produced them by 
her own willful folly might be regarded as a 
merited punishment, but for the fact that the 
punishment falls as much upon the husband as 
upon herself. Probably, however, he reaps a 
deserved punishment for having been foolish 
enough to marry a girl given up to tight-lacing, 
or for having been weak enough to let his wife 
fall into the habit. Perhaps if it were well un- 
derstood that our marrying young men—look- 
ing forward to their future domestic comfort— 
were disposed to keep clear of girls devoted to 
the ruinous practice of tight-lacing, the insect- 
waist would disappear, and there would be an 
end to coffin-corsets. 





o—__—— 


As “no man liveth to himself,” so no man 
sinneth to himself; and every vagrant habit up- 
rooted from the young and ignorant—every 
principle of duty strengthened—every encour- 
agement to reform offered, and rightly perse- 
vered in—is casting a shield of safety over the 
property, life, peace, and every true interest of 
the community ; so that it may be said of this, 
as of every duty of man, “Knowing these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
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y HE (-HILDREN’S PREPOSITORY, 


AN AFTERNOON IN THE GLEN. 
SEQUEL. 





CHAPTER V. 

” HE posts of time run swift,” and soon 

the fair-faced boys were bearded men. 
The merry school-days and the more sober, 
earnest work of college-life were all over. The 
old homestead, which had once been like a 
humming hive of busy workers, was fast be- 
coming like a “last year’s nest.” 

Winthrop was working faithfully for his Mas- 
ter in the Gospel harvest-field. Helen had 
shared the toils and privations of a western 
missionary’s life; privations which were much 
lessened by the comfortable income which she 
possessed, and the frequent boxes which came 
to her so opportunely from the old homestead. 
Only mother, and Arthur, and “little Minnie,” 
as they called her still, were left in the roomy 
old mansion on the Hill. But life was full of 
happiness still for them; for every moment 
found them full of useful labors for the good of 
others. They had no time for useless regrets 
and idle repinings. 

Shoulder to shoulder Robbie and Theodore 
had pulled through college together, and it had 
cost the latter no jealous pang that his miller- 
boy had taken the highest prize. With the 
enthusiasm of a true brother he had rejoiced in 
all his successes. 

Shoulder to shoulder they had gone forth into 
the world, and now were engaged in a most 
prosperous business enterprise, in a rapidly 
growing western town. The beginnings had 
not been too ambitious, but as the means in- 
creased the business was steadily enlarged. 
Certain principles had been laid down at the 
start, which were always strictly adhered to. 
They were formed on maxims obtained from 
the book of Proverbs and the teachings of a 
Christian mother, which were next in sacred- 
ness to the Holy Word, in the esteem of her 
children. 

By and by the last tie was broken which 
bound them to the old mansion. Mother went 
“home” in the soft, gray twilight of a bright 
May morning, and Minnie and Arthur were left 
alone in the old homestead. She who had been 
its light ever since they could remember would 
never again enter that doorway. O, how silent 
and cheerless the rooms seemed! Minnie, 





weak and heart-broken as she felt herself, found 
that now, as ever, she must turn comforter. 

But as the days wore on, it became very evi- 
dent to all that Arthur needed a change of scene 
to keep his health from giving way. For thirty- 
two years his mother had been all in all to him, 
and now he wandered about in an absent, list- 
less way, so different from his old-time energy 
that all were alarmed about him. He must go 
away among new scenes, which would not bring 
her form ever before him. 

Very reluctantly he yielded to Winthrop’s 
arrangement for him to visit “the boys” at the 
West, and a month’s sojourn there thoroughly 
westernized him. He yielded to their earnest 
entreaties to cast in his lot with them, and dar- 
ling Minnie went home to brother Winthrop in 
the pleasant vine-wreathed parsonage. 

It was a bright moonlight evening and the 
day’s duties done. Theodore was at leisure for 
a walk and a quiet chat with his brother. It 
was an old college habit, and he loved it still. 

“Tt is a noble work,” said Arthur with enthu- 
siasm as they paused before the grand manu- 
factory, with its many windows glittering in the 
moonbeams. It had risen by the magic of 
industry and perseverance on these western 
plains. 

“Tt has cost hard work, Arthur, such as we 
never dreamed of in our quiet, eastern farm- 
life. I never could have succeeded without 
Robert’s hard-working brain and hand. He is 
a splendid fellow, and you can’t tell how he is 
looked up to among the men.” 

Still no jealousy in that true, noble heart. 
Arthur secretly rejoiced in this new proof that 
Theodore was himself still. 

“Arthur,” he said, as he looked up at the 
massive walls, “it is all her work. It is only 
the working out of the principles she early 
implanted in our hearts. I wish I could have 
followed them better.” 

Letters from John to his western boy began 
to grow more brief and farther apart. John 
complained that “his fingers were so stiff it 
was harder work than plowin’ to write a letter, 
so Robbie must excuse these few lines, and 
write oftener himself to make it up.” 

“T am afraid all isn’t well at home,” said 
Robbie one day. “Do you think you could 
spare me a week, Theodore, and I will take a 
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journey east and carry my usual Fall remittance 
instead of sending it?” 

“You are ‘the main spoke in the wheel,’ 
Rob, as John would say. But I know we can 
get on in some fashion. We can press Arthur 
into the service in an emergency, and that 
young Rogers you have been training the past 
year will be of great service to us. Yes, go by 
all means. I have been wishing for something 
to happen to give you a holiday. We will have 
photographs taken of the family all around, and 
the works too. It will be the next best thing 
to seeing us.” 

Robert knocked at the door of the little old 
house he so well remembered, and was pained 
to see that it had fallen so sadly into decay. 
Sarah opened it, and civilly invited the stranger 
to walk in. Her husband would be in presently, 
she said, and Robert bowed his head, saying he 
would wait. 

His heart was full as he saw how bent the 
once straight form of his kind, old nurse had 
grown; but her step was still elastic and her 
cheek wore the bloom of health. His own voice 
sounded thick and strange to his ears, and he 
scarcely dared trust himself to speak. Pres- 
ently the door opened slowly and an old man 
entered with a basket of kindlings for the morn- 
ing fire. 

“Here is a gentleman to see you, John,” said 
Sarah in the same gentle voice of old. 

John set his basket down and looked inquir- 
ingly at the stranger, who advanced to meet 
him. He was about to say, “ You have the ad- 
vantage of me, sir,” when a hand was laid on 
his shoulder, and a choking, manly voice said, 
“Don’t you know your boy, John?” 

It was eaough, and in another moment a 
strong arm was folded about them both, and 
the scene which followed was one which words 
can not paint. 

After a time they grew more composed, and 
sitting there in the twilight, he had so much to 
tell and to ask that the hours flew like minutes. 

“Dear me,” said Sarah suddenly, “that I 
should be so forgetful as not to think of my 
boy’s supper! After such a journey too! John 
and I had our tea at four o’clock, but my poor 
head is so upside down, Robbie, I hardly know 
what I am about,” and she gave him one part- 
ing look of mother-love as she hastened away 
to her pantry. 

“Just some of your good bread and butter, 
Aunt Sarah. I will take the pail and run down 
to the spring-house for a cool drink,” and before 
any one “could say him nay,” he had started 
down the lit Je hill. 





“ Well, Sarah,” said John, “don’t this exceed 
all our calculations! That our living eyes 
should ever look on our blessed boy again,” and 
he bowed his head in the great figured handker- 
chief he held in both his hands, and broke down 
once more in sobs and exclamations of joyous 
thanksgiving. 

Aunt Sarah was obliged to pause and wipe 
the mist from her eyes more than once as she 
sliced the snowy bread and ruddy ham, and 
took down her choicest honey-pot and jar of 
cherry preserves. She remembered well her 
Yoy’s old holiday favorites. When the tea was 
made all sat down “for company’s sake,” and 
it did their old hearts good to hear Robbie’s 
voice reverently ask God’s blessing on their 
meal, as he was accustomed to do at his own 
table. He did ample justice to the little feast, 
and could hardly be persuaded not to help Sarah 
“clear away” as he used to do in the days of 
his boyhood. 

When the lamp was lighted the pictures were 
brought forth and examined with the deepest 
interest. First of all came Emma and little 
Theodore’s. Sarah gazed long and intently at 
the former, wondering in her secret heart if 
any woman could be worthy of her Robbie. 
The little Theodore, who had baffled all the 
family skill to keep him quiet long enough to 
casta shadow, had, in despair, cuddled up in his 
father’s arm, and then, with one hand buried in 
his whiskers, had condescended to sit still for 
ten seconds, and the thing was done. Robbie 
had considered it a marvel of beauty, and had 
caused a dozen copies to be struck off to give 
to various friends. 

“] think he looks some as you did when you 
was a little shaver,” said John admiringly. 

“I do wish you could see him,” said Robert 
musingly, as he went on to recount some of 
the child’s wonderful doings. All family his- 
tories have much the same records. 

Then came the rest in turn, and it was hard 
to realize that the stalwart, bearded man they 
were looking at was the once slender, smooth- 
faced Theodore. 

“ But I can believe any changes after looking 
at you,” said Sarah fondly. 

“This is Theodore’s house on the brow of a 
rolling prairie. It is finely built—a new ‘ Hart- 
land Hill,’ he calls it.” 

A shade of disappointment passed over John’s 
face as he looked at the picture of Robbie’s un- 
pretending home in the village, which Robert 
was quick to detect. 

“Tam to build next. Theodore wished me 
to this year, but I am not quite ready yet. You 
know you always taught me to eat my brown 
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bread first. No prince was ever happier than 
we are in our little cottage home, though.” 

But the brightest evening must have its end, 
and Sarah knew the boy was tired. They must 
not keep him up all night. 

“] well remember the first night I slept here,” 
said Robert, as Sarah lighted him up to the little 
white chamber. ‘God bless you, Aunt Sarah,” 
he said, as he kissed her cheek good-night. 

The next few days were full of business. 
Robert could not spare even a day to ramble 
about his old haunts, until he had settled the 
business that brought him there. Business first 
and pleasure afterward, was a motto which had 
largely helped to make him the successful man 
he was. a 

The old cottage of which John had a life 
lease was thought hardly worth the repairs it 
would need. Then it was too far from his 
church, and both were often detained at home, 
which was felt to be a great privation, With 
his usual promptness Robert sought out the 
principal estate agent in the place, and found a 
snug property just to his mind. He knew how 
the hearts of the aged cling to their old sur- 
roundings, but in this case he found they would 
not be averse to a change. John owned that 
“the old house was getting Poorish, and he 
was n’t as good a hand to tinker round as he 
used to be.” But one_ thought troubled him ; 
the new one was too fine for them, and Robert 
might have to “rob his own family to buy it. 
He ought to build a home for himself.” 

“The house will not be all my gift,” said 
Robbie, “all the boys take stock in it.” 

“ Bless their kind hearts,” said John fervently. 
“ They are just like their father and mother be- 
fore them.” 

It was all arranged at last, and Robert saw 
them comfortably settled in their new home in 
less than a week’s time. ‘ Many hands make 
labor light,” and Robert took care that enough 
help should be employed to save his friends all 
the burden of moving. 

The last afternoon of his stay he wandered 


earnestly upon the faces of his two home treas- 
ures. How vividly the scene about him, and 
these two faces, brought up before his mind 
the past and present of his life! Again he 
knelt in that rocky sanctuary, and with a hum- 
ble, fervent heart prayed for God’s guardian 


| care about his loved ones, and that his hand 








might guide his own dear boy on kindly as it 
had ever guided him, even in his darkest days, 
and that all might be gathered at last in the 


| many mansions. 


He could look without pain or resentment on 
the spot where the old mill used to stand. 
“Poor old Casper” was his only comment. , 

From thence he went to the sunny hill-side 
ef the dead, which he observed was rapidly 
filling up as the other village below. But each 
new-comer craved only a little space, whether 
his hall was of marble or only a grass-thatched 
cottage of clay. Robert stood with uncovered 
head beside the little mounds they all loved so 
well. Solemnly a voice seemed whispering in 
his ear, “This must be the end of all your toil 
and care,” and he listened with a stilled heart 
to that whisper. 

“My more than mother,” he said as he laid 
his hand upon the head-stone where were in- 
scribed the simple words: 


®Our Mother. 
MARY HARTLAND, 


He gathered a few pale Autumn flowers from 
her breast, and laid them smoothly in his mem- 
orandum book, designing to give them to Arthur, 
and then he turned away with spirits saddened, 
but with soul lifted higher by that brief converse 
with the world beyond. The next morning’s 
sunrise saw him speeding on his way, through 
meadow, and town, and woodland, as fast as 
steam could carry him, with spirits buoyant 
with the hope of soon meeting again his loved 
ones. A glad home coming it was, and all soon 
gathered at Robbie’s house to hear the particu- 
lars of the journey and visit. 

The Hartland brothers grew in wealth and 


| honor, and ever remembered to devote to the 


down to the glen, where he had so often rambled 

¥ | fs : 
noble memorial church was built by them as 
the fittest monument they could raise to the 


in youth. The broad mill stream had dwindled 
to a little rill, and only a few sentinel hemlocks 
were left on the brow of the cliff. He stood 
under the old shelving rock where he and Theo- 
dore had sheltered themselves from the storm, 
and he smiled to see how easily he could touch 
with his hands the roof that had once seemed 
so high. Then he sat down where they had 
knelt that day, and, as his wont was when alone 
and unemployed, he took from his breast a little 


blank book, and opening it looked long and | 


Lord the first-fruits of all their increase. A 


memory of their beloved mother. It was Ar- 
thur’s proposal, and the others cheerfully gave 
up the project of extending the works that year, 
that they might appropriate the sum to this 
work for the Lord. It was a glorious monument 
to that faithful, loving mother, but not half so 
glovious as that little band of ransomed ones 
she had trained to follow in her footsteps up to 
the Celestial City. Hers was the home of the 
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“elect lady” where “children were found walk- 
ing in the truth.” They were ever a united 
band. It was the language of every heart: 


“So, brothers and sisters, as we go, 

Still let us move as one, 

Always together keeping step 
Till the march of life is done. 

For that mother who waited for us here, 
Wearing a smile so sweet, 

Now waits on the hills of Paradis> 
For her children’s coming feet.” 





MAIDIE’S THANKSGIVING. 


ITTLE Maidie was a very happy child, for 

she had been early taught to trust her 
Savior implicitly. Loving parents and kind 
friends administered to her wants, and little 
brothers and sisters shared her sports. Still 
clouds sometimes obscured her way, and little 
griefs seemed like mountain loads to her inex- 
perienced and sensitive heart. However, on 
Maidie’s thanksgiving morning, of which I am 
about to tell you, she was as happy as the birds 
that caroled above her head. It was not the 
annual Thanksgiving so generally observed 
throughout our land, but a beautiful morn in 
August that Maidie, separating herself from her 
brothers and sisters, sought a retreat in the 
rear of her father’s house. Her little heart was 
full, and she wanted to be alone with God. Up 
and down, back and forth she waiudered; still 
the little feet grew not weary, and to herself she 
seemed scarcely to move. In a low undertone 
that none but God might hear, she thanked him 
for all he had given her. ‘O, God,” she said, 
“T thank you for my dear mamma and papa, for 
my brothers and sisters, for my dear grandma 
who has gone to live with you in heaven, and 
for all my friends. Thank you for this beautiful 
green carpet and the blue sky above; for the 
bright sun, and the moon and stars, the trees, 
the birds, the flowers, and all things.” All at 
once she paused; the little hands were rever- 
ently clasped, and with eyes upturned to heaven 
she murmured, “O, thank you for dear Jesus 
mamma tells me of.” 

She paced silently to and fro for a few mo- 
ments longer, then, as she came to the farther 
end of the walk, instead of turning and retracing 
her steps as usual, she kept on a few steps 
farther. She had thus gone perhaps a rod when 
she paused before a beautiful blackberry bush 
weighed to the earth with its wealth of ripe, lus- 
cious fruit. With childish eagerness she grasped 
the bush, and, raising its top above her head, 
exclaimed, “ God gave me these beautiful ber- 
ries! He sent me to gather thei, and I did 
not even know there was any bush here before. 





How good God is, and how sweet they are!” 


she continued, as she placed one in her mouth. 
“So nice, I must carry them in to mamma.” 

Maidie commenced gathering them carefully 
in her apron, for she thought she could not 
leave them long enough to go into the house 
and geta dish. The little fingers worked busily 
until the last berry was picked, then Maidie 
tripped lightly in. 

“O, mamma, see what I have found!” 

“They are beautiful,” said Maidie’s mother, 
as she looked at them. “But, my dear child, 
why did you not take a dish to gather them in ?” 

“OQ, please, mamma, I am sorry my apron is 
stained. I did not go on purpose for them, but 
I found them so thick, all these on one little 
bush, and I was afraid they would be gone if I 
came in to get a dish.” 

Her mother smiled, and stepping to the cup- 
board took down a large white bowl, into which 
she helped Maidie pour the berries. 

“These are much the largest, ripest, and 
nicest berries that we have had this season, 
Maidie. Where did you get them ?” 

“T guess God gave them to me,” Maidie 
replied, with all the simplicity and faith of a 
child. “Is n’t he good, mamma ?” 

“Yes, he is very good, my child. He gives 
us all we have. What do you wish me to do 
with them ?” 

“ Please, mamma, can we have them for tea?” 

“Yes, my dear,” her mother replied; and 
Maidie, after changing her apron, skipped away 
in search of her brothers and sisters. With 
them she spent the remainder of the day in 
happy childish merriment; and well pleased 
was she when, at the tea-table, the berries were 
served and duly praised by all. She thought 
she had never tasted any thing so delicious 
before. That night, after saying her prayer 
with more than usual care and thoughtfulness, 
with a thankful heart she sought her couch, 
and dreamed that she was again gathering ber- 
ries from that drooping bush. Years have 
glided away, and Maidie is now a young woman. 
Still she often thinks of that bright, beautiful 
day in August, and thinks it was truly as heart- 
felt a thanksgiving as any that she has ever 
spent. She has visited the blackberry bush 
many times, but never found its fruit so abun- 
dant or luscious as on that memorable day. 
This fact Maidie regards as evidence that God 
in his providence led her to where they grew as 
a reward for her gratitude to him, and thus not 
only rendered her doubly thankful, but imprinted 
the event indelibly upon her mind. She num- 
bers that early thanksgiving day among the 
choicest recollections of her childhood. 
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J HE fAMILY fIRCLE. 


IpLE WomEN.—An idle man means simply ruin 
to his family; and an idle woman is as bad in her 
way, though her way is somewhat different. You 
can not cross the threshold of the house which an 
idle woman is supposed to keep, without seeing for 
yourself what manner of headship it is that she 
bestows. If even the servants are well trained, and 
have that pride in their work which accompanies 
proficiency, there is yet visible that vague, indefinite 
looseness, that raggedness and want of completeness, 
invariable to the house where the mistress takes no 
active interest in the nice conduct of things. And 
if the servants are not well trained, then the loose- 
ness is by no means vague, and the raggedness and 
want of completeness are very evident indeed. There 
is always a look of poverty and squalor about such a 
house. However costly the furniture or decorations 
may have been in the beginning, there soon comes 
upon them the dust and mildew of neglect. Bits are 
chipped off here, and rents are left there, while shifts 
are made every-where; pins do the office of needle 
and thread or nails, as may happen—for pins are the 
idle woman’s universal tools for all manner of work ; 
and, indeed, she has made a step in advance of her 
tribe if she is so diligent and careful as to use pins 
at all. For the most part, she leaves the tattered 
edges of every thing fully displayed ; and, if remon- 
strated with, has been heard to defend her indolence 
on the score of honesty, and to apply the principle 
of a “fault confessed” to broken glass, and linen 
with the daylight showing through the holes. 


Very often a woman of this kind is what is called | 


exceedingly “intellectual ;” fond of reading, and gen- 
erally understanding what she reads ; a good conver- 
sationalist, and by no means unable to reason. All 
of which makes her offenses against the practical 
beauty of life so much the more heinous. If she were 
stupid—half idiotic, say—she might be forgiven ; but 
for a clever woman with brains persistently to make 
her powers of no avail in the line of her duties, there 
is no forgiveness possible. And some women have 
not even the questionable excuse of misapplication 
of powers. There are some who are just simply 
and hopelessly idle; dreamy, purposeless, indolent 
creatures, who may perhaps lounge through a novel 


now and then, or drawl over a piece of fancy work, | 


but who never do any thing of more value than this. 
As girls they are utterly disappointing. No sooner 
do they leave school than they abandon all the objects 


| for which they were sent there. They never practice ; 
they never draw ; as for any thing like serious study— 
reading with a definite purpose, or for the sake of 
acquiring knowledge—you might as well expect them 
to ask for the command of a fleet ! 

School time was a time wherein they had to learn 
lessons. ‘This was its intention, its razson d’etre, but 
there was no meaning in this learning of lessons that 
they should be continued at home, and they drop the 
whole list so soon as they are not forced to retain it. 
Nothing is more grievous to parents than this kind 
of indolence. They have put themselves to great 
expense probably, that their girls should have the 
advantages of a good education, but as soon as they 
might enjoy the fruits thereof the young ladies turn 
idlers ; and, for all the good to be had from it, the 
money expended on teaching them might as well 
have been buried in the sea. Some idlers excuse 
themselves by saying that they have nothing to do. 
But surely there could not well be a weaker excuse! 
Nothing to do with all the vice, and want, and misery 
lying at our doors? Nothing to do, while there are 
the sick who need nursing, sorrowful hearts which 
yearn for comfort, stricken consciences to be relieved, 
want to be made into plenty, ignorance to be lifted 
into knowledge ? There is work indeed for all hands 
and hearts to do both in town and country, where 
there is wealth to work with, or want of it to make 
shift without. 


CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH.—Mr. Aubin, superin- 
tendent of the Central London district pauper school 
at Hanwell, has demonstrated in a remarkable degree 
the importance of cleanliness in children to health. 
By simple cleanliness alone he has reduced the death- 
rate among these children from forty to Jess than 
two per cent., notwithstanding that the scholars were 
taken from the very heart of London, many of them 
being half-starved, stunted, scrofulous, and suffering 
It can not be too 





from ringworm and ophthalmia, 
widely spread abroad, that the secret of this clever 
and philanthropical superintendent’s rule consisted 
in the practice and maintenance of extraordinary 
cleanliness. The eight hundred or nine hundred 
children under his care were well washed all over in 
warm water twice a week, as well as down to their 
waists twice a day; and the younger children were 
| washed after every meal. Whenever a garment was 
| soiled it was changed, although, perhaps, it had only 
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been worn a few minutes; and, in the regular way, 
every elder boy was allowed three clean shirts weekly. 
The sheets of every bed, too, were changed weekly, 
and frequently oftener when required. The profusion 
of clean linen caused as many as fifteen thousand 
pieces to be washed weekly. But the system worked 
wonders. Instead of a hundred little graves being 
made in the graveyard yearly, the sexton was not 
called upon to dig many more than a dozen, Far 
finer children in country work-houses furnish a death- 
rate of twelve per cent. But this unpromising selec- 
tion, with this management, yielded a smaller death- 
rate than the wealthiest communities in the land. 

Thus it will be seen that the secret of the preserva- 
tion of health lies in one word—cleanliness. This 
quality long and worthily held next to godliness, 
must be applied in its wildest sense, and be under- 
stood to mean cleanliness in our houses, our streets, 
and our towns, as well as in our food, linen, and 
persons. Air, earth, and water must be kept sweet 
and clean; and even our fires are not exempt from 
influences upon health, for we may burn substances 
that emit unwholesome odors. Sanitary reform, 
therefore, resolves itself into an old, old story. The 
patriarch Jacob gave the pith of it when he com- 
manded his household to “be clean and change their 
garments ;” and Moses only enlarged the same com- 
mand when he declared that, if a house should be 
unclean the priest should look upon it and cause it 
to be thoroughly scraped and cleansed ; and, should 
signs of uncleanliness again present themselves, it 
should be taken down—stones, timber, and mortar, 
and these materials cast out of the city upon an 
unclean place ; and in the minute directions he issued 
respecting repeated ablutions. It will not be of 
much use to tell the story, even with its Syrian asso- 
ciations, to grown-up people, they know it already ; 
but habit is second nature, and it is difficult for them 
to change their ways. Those to whom sanitary 
reform must be preached are school children. They 
should be taught, if we are dirty we shall become 
diseased ; if we sin, we shall suffer, as certainly as 
twice two are four, and twice four are eight. It is 
in the minds of little children that we should sow 
this seed. 


“Every Bopy’s Best.” —“ Take every body at his 
best and hold him there.” If our memory has not 
preserved the quaint words of this paragraph, we 
have its spirit, and its sound truth and good sense 
struck us very forcibly the other day. How much 
smoother and easier we might get on with ourselves 
and others by following these words! We have— 
you, reader, and I, and every body else—our angles 
and crotchets, our weaknesses and failings, and faults 
which may make ourselves and some other folks 
dreadfully uncomfortable. Some people seem to have 
an unfortunate faculty of always bringing these to 
the surface. ‘They are, from some perversity of 
head or heart, always running against the whims 
and weaknesses of their fellow-beings, and elimina- 
ting discord and disturbance. Now it is a great deal 
better to avoid ali these things. It is better on the 





low ground of expediency and comfort. Just slip 
by and go areynd the oddities, and irritabilities, the 
suspicions, the obstinacies of people as far as you 
can. They in their turn will have to do it for you; 
for thus far the poet’s appeal has not been answered, 
and no beneficent power may 
“The giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.”” 

Try to find “every body’s best ”—the soft, kindly, 
generous side. A great many people inherit their 
moral and mental twist, and it is hard to untie those 
hereditary knots. They do n’t see them, and although 
to others’ eyes they crop out as plain as daylight, it 
is best for all of us to shut our eyes to them, as we 
do over a great many things besides. Every road has 
its own rut. Every character has its foibles, to go no 
deeper ; and it is always pleasant to hear a person 
say he has his peculiarities, but then so have I—so 
has every body. There is a sound philosophy at the 
bottom of this, if there is not something better and 
higher still. 


Hints TO PROMOTE HARMONY IN A FAMILY.— 
1. We may be quite sure that our will is likely to be 
crossed in the day; so prepare for it. 

2. Every body in the house has an evil nature as 
well as ourselves, and therefore we are not to expect 
too much, 

3. To learn the different temper of each individual. 

4. To look upon each member of the family as 
one for whom Christ died. 

5. When any good happens to any one to rejoice 
at it. 

6. When inclined to give an angry answer, to lift 
up the heart in prayer. 

7. If, from sickness, pain, or infirmity, we feel 
irritable, to keep 4 very strict watch over ourselves. 

8. To observe when others are so suffering, and 
drop them a word of kindness and sympathy suited 
to their state. 

g. To watch for little opportunities of pleasing, 
and to put little annoyances out of the way. 

10. To take a cheerful view of every thing—of the 
weather, etc., and encourage hope. 

11. To speak kindly to the servants, and praise 
them for little things when you can. 

12. In all little pleasures which may occur, put 
self last— Zhe Parish Visitor. 


“DAUGHTERS OF FASHION.”—I see the giddy 
daughter of vanity and fashion. Her whole thoughts 
are occupied with the changing scenes of a world of 
fashion which passeth away. She lives for a vain 
exhibition of herself. The vanity of outward decora- 
tion, the poor ambition of arranging her toilet with 
taste, the round of giddy society, the feverish excite- 
ments of worldly engagements—all these occupy and 
rule her affections and her mind. For these the 
offers of the Gospel are despised. For these the 
glories of eternity are vilely cast away. And the 
int 2llect and the affections, and the lite of the soul 
are frittered away in this ceaseless round of earthly 
giddiness. For these vanities she has cast away the 
favor of God. 
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fONTEMPORARY PITERATURE. 


MENTAL PulLosopuy : By Thomas C. Upham, D. D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bow- 
doin College. Two Volumes. 12mo. Pp. 561, 705. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co. 

Upham’s Mental Philosophy has been for several 
years before the public, and in use in our schools 
and colleges. In many respects it is an excellent 
text-book or introduction to mental science ; indeed, 
in many respects it is the best introductory work we 
have. It is systematic, naturally consecutive in its 
order and treatment of subjects, plain, clear, and 
full in its definitions, and lucid and practical in its 
discussions. It is not speculative or transcendental, 
but is eclectic and impartial, giving the leading prin- 
ciples of mental philosophy, so far as they appear to 
be ascertained and recognized at the present time. 
‘The work proceeds on the basis of a threefold divis- 
ion of the mind—the intellect, the sensibilities, and 
the will. From this general division other subordi- 
nate arrangements and classifications follow naturally 
and easily. The whole subject thus opens connect- 
edly and symmetrically, with the regularity and beauty 
of a philosophical system. Professor Upham is a 
Christian philosopher, and writes as if some regard 
were due, in treating of the human soul, to the God 
who made it, and what he has said about it. The 
present edition is the result of thorough revision, 
giving to the work a new form, in some respects con- 


densed and in others enlarged, adding greatly to its | 


value. 


THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. By John Stuart Mill. 
12mo. Pp. 188. $1. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach & Moore. 

We have read this book with care, and with the 
expectation of finding a full and impartial treatment 
of some of the questions now agitating the public on 
the present status_and future destiny of women. 
Notwithstanding our ‘desire to be instructed, and our 
expectation of finding a masterly and convincing dis- 
cussion, we are compelled to say we are disappointed 
in the book. It is not what we had a right to expect 
from John Stuart Mill. It is the weakest thing that 
we have ever read from his pen. It is a begging 
of the question instead of proving and demanding 
it. It is not full; it leaves a hundred questions un- 
touched and a hundred objections to his theories 
unanswered. It stops suddenly short just when we 
expect it to give us the practical application and 
illustration of his facts and theories. We might be- 
lieve all he says, and yet he fails to show us any 
practical or necessary connection between what he 
says and the conclusion which he demands—woman’s 
suffrage. To the suffrage of woman in itself we have 
no considerable objection, but certainly John Stuart 





Mill has not demonstrated its practical value to wo- 
men or to the world at large. ae 

The whole work is based upon a negative assump- 
tion which is false upon its face, 2 assumption which, 
if generally adopted, must lead to results mischiev- 
ous to mankind. It is that sex means nothing; that 
there is no natural intellectual or moral difference 
whatever between the sexes; that a great fact which 
pervades all animated nature, and which has been 
manifesting itself in all history, is not a fact in nature 
at all, is of no significance, but is merely a result of 
education and use. And he attempts to prove this 
negative, not by historic appeals to the past, not by 
psychological or physiological facts, but by an appeal 
to the possibilities of the future. All the differences 
we seem to see are the result of education com- 
menced at birth, rigid, searching, and so arranged as 
to affect the moral and intellectual nature of the 
subject, till women not only become, but believe that 
they are different from men! Mr. Mill has no facts 
to prove to us that men and women are identical in 
every other respect than mere physical difference ; 
that when the Creator “‘ made them male and female,” 
he intended nothing more than to make two men or 
two women differing from each other only in a few 
anatomical features. He only claims that when wo- 
men are absolviely released from all that attaches to 
them as women, when they are absolutely treated 
like men, and treat themselves like men, then it may 
be seen that there is no difference between the sexes 
at all. When we shall have revolutionized educa- 
tion, abolished marriage in any other sense than a 
free-will partnership, and swept away every restric- 
tive law from the statute-book and from society, then, 


| according to Mr. Mill, we shall be in a position to 





form a conclusive opinion ! 

To the author’s demands for woman’s emancipa- 
tion, as he calls it, we have no objection; we are 
most heartily in favor of the abolishment of every 
law and institution that bears unjustly on women. 
We earnestly plead for the education of women, 
for larger fields of action, for liberty for women to 
do whatever they can do as women, and for equal 
compensation for equal labor, and we would not 
contend very earnestly against woman’s suffrage ; 
but such treatment as is here given to the subject by 
Mr. Mill will, we are sure, not gain many converts to 
the cause from among those who claim that this im- 
portant movement in social life ought to be discussed 
fairly, and logically, and impartially, at least by such 
writers as John Stuart Mill. When such champions 
of the cause fail to do this, the cause itself must 
suffer. Mr. Mill considers “the anxiety of mankind 
to interfere in behalf of nature, an altogether un- 
necessary solicitude ;” so do we, and, therefore, we 
are pretty sure that nature will go on making men, 
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men, and women, women, in despite of the conjec- 
tures of Mr. Mill. 


IiisTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN EUROPE IN THE 
TiME or CaLvin. By F. H. Merle D’ Aubigne, 


D. D. Vol. V. t2mo. Pp. 470. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. Cincinnati: George 
Crosby. . 


This is the tenth volume of the History of the 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, and the fifth 
of the second series. The first series described the 
history of that great epoch from its commencement 
down to the Confession of Augsburg, 1530. The 
second, when completed, will include the years inter- 
vening between that period and the triumph of the 
Reformation in various parts of Europe. This vol- 
ume begins with England. The preface well says, 
“A faithful history of the Reformation is now per- 
haps more necessary to that country than to any 
other. The general opinion on the Continent, ex- 
cepting that of the blind partisans of Popery, is that 
the cause of Reform is won, and that there is no 
need to defend it. Strange to say, this is not entirely 
true with regard to England. Nay, even among 
Anglican ministers, a party has been formed enthusi- 
astic in behalf of rites, sacerdotal vestments, and 
superstitious Roman doctrines, and violent in their 
attacks on the Reformation. The excesses in which 
some of its members indulge are unprecedented. 
One of them has instituted a comparison between 
the Reformers and the leaders of the Reign of Ter- 
ror—Danton, Marat, and Robespierre, for instance— 
and declares the superiority of the latter. ‘The 
Reformation,’ says the Anglican priest, ‘was not a 
Pentecost ; I regard it as a Deluge, an act of Divine 
vengeance.’ In the presence of such opinions, and 
of others, which, though less marked, are not less 
fatal, the history of the Reformation may furnish 
wholesome lessons.” The history of England is 
succeeded, in this volume, by a narrative of the 
events which led to the triumph of the Reformation 
in Geneva, with that most interesting side-picture of 

Calvin at Ferrara.” 


4 


A Bis_e HAND-Book, Theologically Arranged: De- 
signed to Facilitate the Finding of Proof-texts on the 
Leading Doctrines of the Bible. By Rev. F. C. Hol- 
liday, D. D. i2mo. Pp. 332. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
The title of this useful and convenient volume 

explains its character and purpose. It is an attempt, 

and a very successful one, too, to arrange the most 
important proof-texts of the Bible under appropriate 
heads, and in the symmetrical order of a theological 
system. ‘Thus it gives at once the outlines of a sys- 
tem of theology, and arranges important passages of 

Scripture in a method by which they are easily found. 

The Contents are arranged in seven books, as—Doc- 

trines relating to God, Doctrines relating to Man, 

Atonement or Redemption, The Moral Law, Institu- 

tions of Christianity, Christian Duties and Privi- 

leges, and Christian Experience. Preceding each of 
these books is a statement of doctrine, and scattered 


| 


throughout the volume are brief doctrinal explana- 
tions and practical definitions. The books are sub- 
divided into chapters and these again into sections, 
the whole presenting a very systematic arrangement. 
It will be found to be a great time-saver to all stu- 
dents of the Bible, and a convenient help to minis- 
ters and Sunday school teachers. 


GeorGE E ntot’s Novets. Vol. £ Adam Bede. 


12mo. Pp. 452. JI. The Mill on the Floss. 12mo. 
Pp. 442. II. Felix Holt. 12mo. Pp. 529. IV. 
Romola. 12mo. Pp. 529. V. Scenes of Clerical 


Life, and Silas Marner. 12mo. Pp. 497. Each 
75 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


This is a very neat, convenient, and complete edi- 
tion of the novels which have passed under the om 
de plume of “George Eliot.” They are marvels of 
cheapness, being well printed, on good paper, and 
bound in morocco cloth, and sold at seventy-five 
cents. To those who must read novels, we can com- 
mend these as the best of the modern school; not 
sensational, not overdrawn, not unnatural, true to 
human life, interesting in plot and detail, and superior 
to nearly all others, and, perhaps, without any ex- 
ception, superior to the products of any other female 
novelist in graphic delineation of character. The 
Harpers clzim to be the first to publish these works 
in this country, and that for the early sheets they 
have paid to the author from time to time the sum 
of five thousand dollars in gold. 


LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
D.D. Tilustrated. 6mo. 
Carlton & Lanahan. 
Walden. 


This small volume is a “happy thought.” It is 
dedicated to the young men of this great country, 
“especially to such as, amid poverty, disease, and 
other untoward circumstances, are struggling for ex- 
cellent scholarship, eminent literary attainments, a 
noble character, and a virtuous fame.” These young 
men ought to read this book. Out of a vast variety 
of materials, so mixed up with other characters, 
topics, and features as to leave the life and character 
of Johnson himself scarcely discernible, the author 
here presents a careful and judicious selection, 
thereby setting forth in graceful outline, and with 
sufficient variety and fullness of view, the portrait of 
this illustrious man. 


By Rev. C. Adams, 
Pp. 345. New York: 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 


Facrs aBour Wives AND Moruers. For Wives 
and Mothers. By Rev. R. Donkersley. Author of 
“Facts about Boys,” etc. 16mo. Pp. 307. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. 

This is a copious selection of illustrative and in- 
structive anecdotes having a bearing upon the two 
most important relations sustained by woman, the 
wife and the mother. These will read it, smile, 
weep, be instructed and encouraged, and think bet- 
ter of themselves and their sacred and beautiful 
office and work. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF HEAVEN, EARTH, AND THE MIL- 
LENNIUM. By Yames A. Spurlock, a Member of the 
Missouri Bar. Square18mo. Fp.310. St. Louis: 
W. F§. Gilbert. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
The author has undertaken a large contract, and 

we are astonished at first sight to see it done up in 
so small a space. As we read, however, we find the 
“ philosophy ” of all these great subjects is very brief 
and simple, and we regret that Mr. Spurlock did not 
live a thousand years ago, so as to save the worlda 
vast amount of hard study, patient observation, and 
complicated calculations. We think Mr. Spurlock, 
after his great effort, had better return to the bar, of 
course we mean the legal bar. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IN PAPER. Zhe Siege of Babylon. A Tragedy. 
By Rev. Fohn M. Leavitt. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. A 
poem of some considerable power. 


| Ministerial Life-Pictures. By Rev. George Hughes. 
Philadelphia: Office of the Methodist Home Fournal. 
These pictures portray the struggles and triumphs 
of a pastor in rising to a higher and holier life. It 
contains an Introduction by Rev. Alfred Cookman. 


Yellow Plush Papers, and A Shabby Genteel Story. 
By Thackeray. 12mo. Pp. 219, 283. 50 cents each. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Moore, 
Wilstach & Moore. The publishers are having a 
fresh run on Thackeray’s works, and these are the 
beginnings of the Apple:~as’ venture. 


Henry Esmond Lov’, The Widower, and The Ad- 
ventures of Philip. fy» Thackeray. 8vo. Pp. 253. 
50 cents. These are continuations of the venture of 
the Harpers in the same line. 


Countess Gisela. By E. Marlitt, From the Ger- 
man, by A. Nahmer. 8vo. PP.125. 35 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. * 








fDITOR'S J ABLE. 


THE END oF THE BEGINNING.—We close the 
twenty-ninth volume, and of the new series the fourth 
volume of the Repository. Again it has been a year 
of successful experiment, Two years ago we ven- 
tured on the experiment of enlarging the magazine 
and in some respects modifying its character, rather 
than to yield to the general demand for the reduc- 
tion of the price of our periodicals. In this experi- 
ment our patrons nobly sustained us. A year ago, 


in obedience to the recommendation of the General | 


Conference, we made further modifications of the 
character of the Repository, to adapt it more fully to 
the requirements of a complete family magazine. 
Instead of accepting the permission to omit one of 
our steel engravings and to substitute for it wood 
illustrations of equal cost, we determined to trust 
the appreciation of our friends, and, in the expecta- 
tion that an increase of subscribers would repay the 
outlay, we concluded to retain both our monthly steel 


engravings and add to them wood illustrations, | 


Again our friends bore us out in the new outlay, and 
we were encouraged by a handsome addition to our 
subscription list. For this generous appreciation of 
all our efforts to improve the Repository we thank 
our patrons and friends. 


These changes have of course brought heavy addi- 
if | 


tional labors on the Editor, and largely additional 
outlays in producing the Repository. A_ single 
glance through the volume we are now completing, 
and a comparison of it with any other magazine in 
the country, will, we are sure, convince any one that 
the Editor and Publishers are sparing no cost or 
labor to produce for the Church a magazine of high 
order in every respect. In mechanical execution the 
press gives us the first place among American maga- 


zines; in its character as a religious home magazine, 
which is just what we aim to make it, our friends 
give us a position second to none. Our purpose is 
| thus to supply chiefly to the families of our own 
Church, and to all other Christian families that we 
can reach, a first-class literary and religious maga- 
zine for the family. Our agents and friends can aid 
in doing this to a greater degree than, perhaps, they 
apprehend. It is certain that a very important, and, 
indeed, essential element in making a first-rate mag- 
azine is to have a good “ base of supplies” in a large 
subscription list. 

The Repository is a costly magazine in its produc- 
tion. We use for it the finest and best material ; 
the first artists of the nation give us the use of their 
best pictures, and the finest engravers of the country 
| we employ to reproduce them for us; literature in 
| these days can not be had for the asking, but must 
be paid for. We are confident we are now furnish- 
ing, for its size and character, the cheapest magazine 
published in the country. Our necessity, to enable 
us to do so, lies in a large list of subscribers. As 
we have said we had a very encouraging increase for 
the present volume, not quite enough, however, to 
cover the additional cost of production. We close 
the year 1869, therefore, with an earnest appeal to 
our agents and friends for another strong effort in 
behalf of the Repository, and our promise that the 
new volume for 1870 will show further progress and 
improvement. We give our sincere thanks to the 
preachers, to the press, and to our readers for the 
many good things they have said and done for us. 








Women’s WorK For Curist.—Our city has been 
favored within the past month with two illustrations 
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of the great and ripe fields that are now open to the 
women of the Church to enter and gather fruits for 
the Master. The first illustration was given in the 
reports of the officers and various committees of the 
“Women's Christian Association of Cincinnati,” at 
their first Anniversary. This is an association of 
earnest women of all branches of the Church, having 
for its object every good work that good women can 
do for the relief of the needy and sorrowful, for help- 
ing working girls and women, for visiting places of 
public charity and punishment, and for gathering 
delinquents into the Church, Their prominent work 
for the past year has been the provision of a home 
for young ladies on small salaries, where they could 
enjoy the safety and comforts of good boarding for a 
compensation within their means. This has been a 
noble and good work, and has been crowned with 
complete success. But besides this, the association 
has been laboring in many fields. In nearly every 
place in and about our city, where the suffering and 
the sinning are gathered, these noble, self-sacrificing 
women have been found, braving every peril, and 
facing every inconvenience, and putting resolutely 
down all feelings of repugnance and dismay, if haply 
they might bring comfort and consolation to some 
suffering body or aching heart. The County Jail, 
the Female City Prison, the House of Refuge, the 
Hospital, and many other places have received regu- 
lar visitations from committees assigned to that duty. 
In every place their mission has been, by singing, 
and prayer, and conversation, and by the distribution 
of books, and tracts, and papers, to enliven the lonely 
hours of those whom crime or disease has consigned 
to the gloomy cell of the prison, or the scarcely less 
irksome confinement in the wards of the Hospital, to 
lead their minds to the contemplation of the things 
which work for their eternal peace. The reports 
showed how perfect a system of labor has been 
already devised, and how complete are the arrange- 
ments for carrying out the objects to which the asso- 
ciation is devoted. We pray for God’s blessing on 
the excellent labors of these earnest women, and 
commend the example of their organization and pur- 
poses to the Christian women of all the cities and 
towns of our country. 

We have also had a visit to our city from Mrs. 
Anne Wittenmeyer, Corresponding Secretary of “The 
Ladies’ and Pastors’ Aid Society of Philadelphia.” 
Mrs. Wittenmeyer has been devoting much time and 
labor to the organization of this Society in Philadel- 
phia, and to recommending its adoption throughout 
the Church. A large audience, chiefly of ladies, 
listened to her earnest words in Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church on Sunday afternoon. Another 
large audience of ladies, in spite of the rain, greeted 
her on Monday night in Wesley Chapel, where was 
organized for the city a society similar to that of 
Philadelphia, with Bishop Clark for President, and 
one or more ladies from each Church in the city as 
vice-presidents. ‘The object of this Society is to give 
employment to the earnest and godly women of the 
Church in visiting every family of the city, becoming 
acquainted with the occupants of every house, minis- 








tering help to the needy, comfort to the sorrowing, 
and inviting all to the house of God. 

Mrs, Wittenmeyer has a grand thought in this 
mission for the women of the Church, and she pre- 
sents it in a forcible, touching, and eloquent manner. 
We have her promise for some articles from her pen, 
presenting to our readers her purposes and _ plans 
in this new movement for utilizing the power and 
capabilities of the women who love our Lord and 
Savior, and who wish to work for him. We most 
heartily rejoice in these movements among Christ’s 
women, and believe they are the inauguration of what 
will speedily become a mighty auxiliary in advancing 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


THE NATIONAL LOCAL PREACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
held its twelfth annual session in our city, opening 
on Saturday, October 16th, and closing on Tuesday 
evening, the 19th, About one hundred and fifty 
representatives were present from various parts of 
the country. They were a body of noble, earnest, 
godly looking men, representing a force fully ten 
thousand strong of able co-workers in the ministry 
of our Church. President Edward Hefner, of Balti- 
more, organized the Convention, and then gracefully 
gave way to our friend Rev. J. Gatchell, of New Jer- 
sey, the newly elected President, who conducted all 
the sessions and public meetings. The sessions were 
animated, orderly, and full of projects for rendering 
the local ministry more useful and efficient. The 
public meetings were earnest and enthusiastic, blessed 
with the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, 
giving such manifestation of the life and power of 
Christianity as our city has not witnessed for a long 
time. All the Methodist pulpits of the city were 
occupied by representatives of the Association. The 
Sabbath was a blessed day. The occasion of the 
Lord’s-Supper in the afternoon was one long to be 
remembered. May God bless the local preachers 
of the Association, and the whole local ministry of 
our Church, and may the Spirit of God direct them 
into such methods as will bring out in its full measure 
the power that we are sure lies in this great company 
of lay preachers to work for Christ! 

A BEAutIFUL CHROMO.—We have just received 
from Messrs. Howe & Middleton the latest and best 
of their issues of figure-chromos—“ Asking a Bless- 
ing ;” a scene at the breakfast table of an American 
farmer, from an original in water colors by F. O. C. 
Darley. We will give it a full notice next month. 

Our ENGRAVINGS.—We close the present volume 
with two steel engravings that we know our readers 
will highly prize. The magnificent picture of the 
Taj Mahal, for its beauty, for its truthfulness, and for 
its history, so admirably told by Dr. Butler, is one 
of the most valuable engravings we have ever had in 
the Repository. We are happy to say that Dr. But- 
ler will continue his excellent articles on India through 
the next year. The portrait of Dr. Robert Newton 
is from ithe best English portrait of this eminent 
preacher, accurate and finely executed. With the 
appreciative article that accompanies it, from the pen 
of Dr. Fry, it will be a treasure to our readers. 
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| quisitely beautiful Chromo, 


“ASKING A BLESSING: 


A Scene at the Breakfast- Table o 
an American Farmer,” from th 
original painting by that eminent - 
a ist, F. O. C. Darley, E It is an 
American Home Scene of such rare 
power and beauty as to elicit the ad- 
miration o every beholder. It is just out, and the happiest 
thing to ja for that a man of refinement and energy can 
engage u As a Christmas present it has ay its equal. 
For circula = ‘with terms and outline key, addre 
HOWE & MIDDLETON, 
No. 118 West Fourth-St., Cincinnati, O. 


CURL YOUR HAIR 


HE RECEIPT, an entirely new discovery, for making 
straight hair curl, and Pym so, mailed for three stamps. 
Address - THORNTON, Hoboken, N. J. 


PRRERPR RRR EEE BSE 


O ‘THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time, or for the spare moments. Business new, 
light, and profitable. Persons Ba be sex easily earn from soc. 
to $5 per evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. ‘hat all who see this notice may send their address, and 
test the business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as 
are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to 
commence work on, and a copy of the People’s Literary Com- 
pt of the largest and best family newspapers pub- 
shed—ali sent free by maile Reader, if you want permanent, 
profitable work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Me. 


























REAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Let 
those who want a first-class Lady’s Magazine and a first- 
class Weekly Paper, send aT ONCE for a sample copy of 


THE LADY’S FRIEND 
AND 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


and see the unequaled inducements offered, $2.50 a year each ; 
$4 for both. Four copies for $6, with a splendid engraving. 
Five copies—and one gratis—$8. Sample copies of both will be 
sent, post-paid, for fifteen cents. 
ddress DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Walnut-St., Philadelphia, Penn. 





Steel Composition 
BELLS. 

For Churches, Schools, etc. 
BLYMER, NORTON & CO,, 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati, O. 

These celebrated Bells—not Cast 
Tron or * Amalgam ’’—rival in purity 
and volume of tone those of copper 
and tin, are more durable, and cost 
only ONE-THIRD as much, 

GG Send for descriptive circular. 
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# ADIES'’ REPOSITORY 


AND HOME MAGAZINE. 


1870. THIRTIETH VOLUME. 1870. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN...............Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, . 
CARLTON & LANAHAN. ween New York. 





ORDERS RECEIVED BY 


J. P. MAGEE, Boston; PERKENPINE & HIGGINS, Philadelphia; |. P. COOK, Baltimore; J. L. READ, 
Pittsburg, Penn.; H. H. OTIS, Buffalo, N. Y.; REV. E. THOMAS, San Francisco, Cal. ; and 
all accredited Traveling Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





HE REPOSITORY is a Christian Family Magazine, adapted to the Moral and Literary wants of the 

whole family. “he Publishers are determined to maintain the high character of this choice periodical. 
Each number will contain E1guty Roya OcrTavo pages, double columns; two ORIGINAL STEEL ENGRAV- 
INGS, executed in the highest style of the art. A LARGE List OF ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTORS will con- 
tinue to enrich its pages. Excellent articles, travels, natural scenery, poems, etc., will be finely illus- 
trated by first-class Woop ENnGRravinGs. The widest range and the greatest variety possible will be 
embraced in the literary matter. Superior arrangements are already made for matter and illustrations for 


the new volume. 





TERMS. 


THREE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, 
Or, ONE DOLLAR AND SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER VOLUME. 





WOTICSS OF THE PRESS. 


The Ladies’ Repository, for artistic execution, fine literary It is not only neatly printed, but the engravings are the best, 
taste, and high moral tone, is not equaled by any magazine | the reading of the highest merit, and it is always a welcomed 
that finds its way to our table-—Canada Christian Advocate. | visitor in families where it is known.—Rifon Commonwealth, 

The Ladies’ Repository can boast of its superb engravings, Missouri. 
beautiful typography and paper. Its articles on various religious Unsurpassed for purity of tone, and also fully and handsomely 
and literary beats deserve such a fine setting as its pages afford. illustrated.—Cumberland Presbyterian. 


, H » eneall 7 
We sat grt save by cur Ladies’ Repesiory.—Civittion We always read the Repository, and prize it ve' La ald 
ou! 


World, Cincinnati. 
is really the best magazine that reaches us, very 
No magazine in the world has had a healthier growth than it, | subscribe for it—Crown Point Register, Ind. 
penton oo ce og newt pace with the demands of its pat- The Ladies’ Repository, for the beauty of its engravings and 
4 typographical make-up, stands at the head of the list. It recog- 


The Ladies’ Re itory is the art journal of America, no other | nizes the fact that the good, the true, and the beautiful are one 
magazine approaching it in the beauty and finish of its steel | and inseparable. It is enough to convince one that the religion 
engravings. ‘The reading matter is of the highest moral tone, | it advocates is one of love rather than forbidding austerity.—De 
and of a varied and interesting character.—Nat'l Standard, N. F. | Witt Register, lil. 

The literature is moral and refined, and the whole tone of the | . One of the choicest general literary and religious magazines 
magazine is such as to admit of its entrance in all Christian | i the country ; and, indeed, for taste and elegance, mechanically, 
we do not know of its equal.— Prairie Farmer, 1. 


families. — Wilmington (Del.) Commercial. 
By far the best ladies’ magazine published in America or any- 
The June number is more than excellent. Every young lady, | ,, __ Fino? 
iy every young lady of the Church in which the Repos- where else.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 


especia 
itory is published, should subscribe for it and read it. It would ‘Lhere is no magazine now published that excels this one in 
pay them well, although they would have to make a sacrifice of a | point of character, illustration, and entertaining matter.—Centra/ . 
little article of dress to obtain it.—Salem Republican, Ohio. Lllinoian. 

Always the beau ideal of typographical neatness and elegance, It is edited with superior ability. For finely executed and 


it is as fresh and charming in dog days as ever. ‘Ihe elegance | valuable steel engravings, appropriate wood illustrations, beauty 
of its illustrations, and the purity and high standard of its liter- | of typography, excellence of literary matter, and purity of moral 





ature, render it always a welcome visitor to the drawing-room.— | teachings it has no superior in the country.— 7emplars Magasine. 
Republican, Sing Sing, N. Y. . : The illustrations on steel are, as usual, in the highest style 

For pure literature the Repository is not excelled.—Watch- | of art. No magazine gives more healthful entertainment than 
man, Ind. the anti i —A menia Times, N.Y. 
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1870. 


SECOND VOLUME. 





AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR_ BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Contains FIFTY-TWO LARGE OCTAVO PAGES, is beautifully and copiously Illustrated, A large vari- 
ety of Matter—Tales, Travels, Biography, Science, Natural History, etc. 
A large list of ABLE CONTRIBUTORS. Free from every 
objectionable feature in matter and illustrations. 


All Traveling Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church aro Agents. Hand your Subscription 
to your Pastor, or address the Publishers. 


TERMS. 


TWO DOLLARS PER VEARocssssssseseseees 


eoaeenes Specimen number sent for Twenty Cents. 


ADDRESS 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
CARLTON & LANAHAN, 
J. P. MAGEE, . 


- Cincinnati, Chicago, or St. Louis, 
7 . oe om . New York. 
Boston. 





WOTICES OF 


Tue Gotven Hours.—If every pastor, or some active lady 
of his congregation, could be induced to show this beautiful mag- 
azine around, there is not a neighborhood, we think, where a good 
list of subscribers could not be secured. It is the best juvenile 
monthly out, and our children and youth ought to be gratified by 
having it to read.— Methodist Home Fournal, Philadelphia. 


The Golden Hours grows better, brighter, and more beau- 
tiful every month, and its coming is always hailed with delight, 
not only by the children but by the old folks as well.—Aeth- 
odist Recorder, Ohio. 


It is one of the best magazines for the young that is published, 
and is nicely illustrated — Fefferson Banner, Wis. 


Exquisitely beautiful—the March number of the “Golden 
Hours, the juvenile monthly published by Hitchcock & Walden, 
of Cincinnati.—Springfield Republic, Ohio. 

This magazine is one of the best published for the children. 
It contains a great variety of most interesting reading matter, all 
of a pure and elevating character.—Freeport News, /il. 


Golden Hours for June comes to us freighted with a splendid 
bill of fare for the Christian and moral household, beautifully 
illustrated, and led off with an excellent frontispiece.—Watch- 
man, I 

We take real pl in r ding this magazine to par- 
ents for its purity, elevated tone, and strong religious bearing. 
It is one oft the best for boys and girls.—Princeton Republic, 
Wisconsin. 

We know of no better periodical of its class.—Canada Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


It is one of the very best periodicals for boys and girls pub- 
lished — Michigan Argus. 

It is neat, tasty, and above all purely good, and free from the 
light and trashy.—Central Illinoian. 


It is not dry. nor prosy, but the directions to the highest living 
are more definite and more prominent than in most magazines 
for the young. We can heartily recommend it to our readers. 
Christian Freeman, Chicago. 





Filled, as usual, with every thing interesting for the young. 
Dodge County Citizen, Wis. 





THE PRESS. 


It contains a wealth of information and instruction for the youth 
of the land, and its readers should be numbered by the thou- 
sands, It 1s beautifully illustrated, and the literary matter is of 
the highest order.—Ped/a Blade, lowa. 


A beautiful monthly for boys and girls, and not a whit behind 
any similar publication in the United States.—Christian Qb- 
server, Ky. 


The illustrations and reading are of the highest moral tone, 
and we solicit for the Golden Hours a large circulation. ‘lo 
our knowledge there is no magazine so worthy of success, now 
published, as the Golden Hours.—Defiance Express, Ohio. 


It is edited with very marked ability, and can not but become 
very popular with ail who make its acquaintance—Marshall 
Times, Lowa. 


It is in every respect one that the most careful and judicious 
parents may feel entirely safe in admitting to their homes. Its 
dress the young folks will like. Its wood-cuts are good and its 
contents wholesome.—Methodist Protestant, Baltimore. 


A welcome visitor to the young people of the family.— Wheel- 
ing Intelligencer, West Virginia. 


The November number of Golden Hours has some twenty 
articles and numerous illustrations. It improves as it pro- 
gresses. It is an excellent magazine for young people—one we 
can heartily recommend.—Ox/ford Citizen, Ohio. 


This magazine comes to us in a most attractive dress. It is 
elegantly printed, and has a large number of admirable pictorial 
illustrations. ‘The reading matter is of a high order, and we are 
not surprised to learn that its circulation is steadily increasing. 
Christian Herald, Ohio. 


The reading matter is of the highest moral tone, and of a va- 
ried and interesting character—Wdmington Commercial, Del. 


The pictures are worth the price of the number, and there 
is a full literary table besides.—A menia Times, N. Y. 


The qualities and interest, if possible, increase. It has always 
something peculiarly valuable and especially worthy of note.— 
Bronson Herald, Michigan. 

This magazine is doing good work, and we wish it most heart- 
ily Godspeed. — West Liberty Press, Ohio. 
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l Rev, 1, W, Wiley, B. B., Editor, | Jalal 
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PUBLISHERS: 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, | ‘ CARLTON & LANAHAR, 
2 $55 Cincinnati, Chieago, and St. Louis. New York. 
[ OLD SERIES. ‘ith Boston: J. P. MAGEE, Agent. 
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4 Generac Eirerany AND Kericious Bl acazine FOR THE Fam. 
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ACH number contains eighty sug 2rroyal octavo pages, double column; printed on the finest calendered paper, and is embellished 

with two original Steel Engravings, in the highest style of the art, and several first-class wood illustrations. For amount and quality 

of reading matter, for mechanical execution and ill tions, the Repository stands high among the best magazines published in the 

country. [t is issued in two volumes per year, commencing in January and July. Terms: Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per 
annum, or One Dollar and Seventy-Five (ents per Volume, invariably in advance. No sudscriptions received for less than 
one entire volume. 

This periodical is published monthly at Cincinnati and New York. All traveling preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
authogized agents. Cash in advance will be expected in all cases. This can be paid to any of our authorized agents, who can order it to 
be charged to their account, if not convenient-to remit. All communications containing remittances or subscriptions should be addressed 
to the Publishers; those designed for publication to the Editor, at Cincinnati. 





HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati. 
CARLTON & LANAHAN, New York. 
’ 





@owrents ror Mzcumser. 


E-NGRAVINGS. 


TAJ MAHAL, INDIA. 
, REV. ROBERT NEWTON, D. D. 


ARTIC.ES. 








PAGE. | PAGE. 
Rev. Robert Newton, D. D., (Portrait)—Rev. B St. James Absurdities of Naturalism............. ey 

DO, hs Bi casi avai de pee aabindivn dated nade cqvecccappdayh cven egies see 401 | Rev. Dr. F. W. ismuilichen, ‘(Illustration)—Rev. ij. F. ‘Hurst, 
Aunt Barbara's Experiment, Emily F. Wheeler.. : DD. ceeibel oe 
Moral Culture of Infants—Second Paper—Mrs. Virginia C. The Householder Sending Forth was on: (Illustration) 

PRM, « ccdabinth osectnk-Adens cep Fobaice ruc \pnapsctcepinckegsseey aston chs ccse 41 | ‘The Philosophy of Food—Number III—Jultia Colman 
Canavin = Fi on sigs 5 05x sativa ronovngirosocvdebedjesssorecccyecsees 415 Chronicles of a Bay State Family—Chaps. XVI, XVII—Meta 
Shadows and Sunshine, (Ilustration)—Rev. R. Winterbotham...417-| — Landeer....-..coseecescensensense sence ceseensennensensa: secnseseacapeeneeerenae 453 
“They Desire a Better Country ”’—Christina G. Rossetti.........418 How I Planted a Grove—Rev. Robert Allyn, SS ee 457 
Answered Prayer—J. J. Dimsmore..............::0sseseserereseeeereeeeees 418 | Why Woman Demands the Ballot, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore....460 
Dean Swift and his Loves, (Two Ilustrations)—J. Francis Finding and Doing our Work—Austin Q. Hagerman............... 464 

Woalller...sccrccsonsseverscocesecossscessnoseseoocanyscnetese ssctegcquesececsoncnests BRD 1 EUR Wah We WG is wedenis ons cence sc nccchantvessnsedssicocenecsssegevesegstosentie 465 
Healing the Nobleman’s Son, (Illustration) —Editor................ 429 
Autumn—Mrs. S. K. Farman. ...........scccccceseeeeseenecees CuILpREN’s RePosiTory— 

Out in the Street—Mary H. K. Allston ++432 | An Afternoon in the Glen—Sequel—Chapter V—Mrs. J. E. 
The Taj Mahal, (Illustration)—Rev. William Butler, D. D...... 433 | Ns by cpiecticteetecin oy o-cdensirs spcckots <9 soccedenscovasnepeccessones 467 
The Beautiful Fountain, Nuremberg, (Illustration)—Editor ......440 | | Maddie’s ‘hanksgiving—Mrs. E. O. Whitman.............02 0.00 47° 


What I would have my Daughter Study—Mrs. G. M..Kellogg...442 | 


EpiTvoRIAL DEPARTMENT. 





THR FAMILY CIRCLR...,...cccerescecssrcee sseereessenesrenssonensssscsssesens 471 son—Facts about Wives and Mothers—A Philosophy of 
Idle Women—Cleanliness and Health—Every Body’ s Best— Heaven, Earth, and the Millennium. Miscellaneous; In 
Hints to Promote Harmony—Daughters of Fashion. Paper. 

Cori? MPORARY LiITHRATURE:........2 MiindesCsbatebarcgnsesdigleotgns tte 473 FR a en a 475 


Mental Philosophy—The Subjection of Women—History of | The End of the Beginning—Women’s Work for Christ—The 


National Local Preachers’ Association—A Beautiful Chromo— 
Our Engravings. 





the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin—A Bible 
Hand-Book—George Eliot’s Novels—Life of Samuel John- 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 





SLATE MANTELS, 
Marble Mantels, 


OPEN STOVES, 


Frameed f)rates. 


S. E. cor. Fourth & Central Av., 
CINCINNATI. 


Ice 


‘OPEN FIRES, 





y ¥ 
is 8463 


(C. B. EVANS'& CO, 


ee 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
- + Ke 4 


“Mattel aud Grate, 


~ NEW BOOK, 
Giving directions for Chimney 
Building, Grate Setting, ete., 
sent free on. application by 


mail.o tae: : 
Sg APS LE 
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S$. fy cor, Fourth & Central Av., 
CENCINNATI. 
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New Books 
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HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati, Chicago, and Sti-Louis, 


: ripe a 
“=e CARLTON & LANAHAN, New York. “~~ 
a , ad ae des 


Bishop Hamline’s Sermons. 


Works of Rev. Leonidas L. Hamline, D. D., 
oné_of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Vol. 
I.¥Sermons. Edited by F. G. Hissarp, D. D. 

We have just issued these eloquent Sermons, in a beautiful r2mo 
volume >of 432 pages. They are among the best productions ofa 
scholarly and critical mind, and will be read with pleasure as well as 

rofit:. They are printed on toned paper, laid and calendered, and 
undiin extra muslin, with gilt tops. Price, $2. Sent by mail oa 
receipt of. the price. 


The Bold Frontier Preacher, 


‘A Portraiture of Rev. William Cravens. By 
Rev. J. B. Waxecey,“D?D. A Memorial of an éarnest and 

- effective preacher in Virginia and Indiana, of the old school of 
Methodism. 18mo. Price, 50 cts. 


From Seventeen to Thirty. - 


The Town Life of a Youth from the Country—its Trials, ‘Temp- 

tations, and Advantages. Lessons from the History of Joseph. 
»By.T.. Binney. Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 1868. 16mo. 


“In England Mr. Binney is well known as among the foremost in 
every good work, and a preacher of great excellence.. He knows the 
trials and temptations of a great city well, and gives excellent counsel 
to young men in this little k. It is in Scriptural lessons, more- 
over, the lessons being taken from the life of Joseph.” —Presbyterian. 


A Pefense of Jesus Christ, 


By MENARD SAINT-MartTin. Translated from the French by 
SPaut Coppen. 16mo. 182 pages. Price, $1. 


This eloquent and spirited volume contains five lectures, delivered 
at Nimes, France, by one of the most evangelical pastors, and no 
one ‘can read it without admiring the style and adopting the senti- 
mentiof the author. The subjects of the lectures are: 1. The Tes- 
timony of Prophecy with regard to Jesus Christ. 2. The Testimony 
that Christ himself has given in his words. 3. The Testimony that 
Christ has given of himself in his life among men. 4. The Testi- 





mony that Christ has given of himself in his inner spiritual life. A Story of Discipline. By Mrs. Jennie F. Wittinc. Large 
5. The Testimony. that the Christian Church has given i 16mo. Price, $1.50. ee. 
r 4 ss i S wsate ° ‘ Min W 
2 ‘e 
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Religion and the Reign of Terror: 


Or, Thc Church during the Revolution. From the French,of- 
Epmunp D. Pressense. By Rev. Joun P. Lacrorx, A. M? 
1869. 12mo. Pp. 416. Price, $1.75. 4 

Dr. Whedon says: “It will doubtless much interest for 
thoughtful Christian men in our country. I recommended it to the 
publishers for the press, and I may safely recommend it to the pe- 
rusal of an intelligent public.” 


Anecdotes of the tesleys. . 


Illustrative of their Character and Personal History. By Rev. 
J. B. Waxe.ey. With an Introduction by Rev. Joun M’Cusn- 
tock, LL. D. 16mo. Pp. 391. Price, $1.25, on receipt of 
which it will be sent by mail. 


The author informs us that more than twelve years have been® 
spent in collecting these anecdotes, and that they have been obtained,, 
from all the biographies of the Wesleys, from T'yreman’s * Life of, 
Samuel Wesley, sen.,”” Kirk’s ‘Mother of the Wesleys,” Jocksonigg 
“‘ Life of Charles Wesley,” Adam Clarke’s “ Wesley Fami ly,” Jolie 
Wesley’s Works, the Arminian and Wesleyan Magazines, and from 
hundreds of vol and pamphl Dr. M’Clintock speaks ‘of 
the work in terms of high commendation. It contains elegant steel 
engravings of John, Susannah, and Charles W . This book of 
anecdotes is destined to have an extensive circulation, and it is in 
every respect worthy of it. 


A Garden of Spices: 


Extracts from the Religious Letters of Samyzt RuTHERFoRD, 
by Rev. L. R. Dunn and Rav. A. C. Gzorce, D. D. Extra 
muslin, gilt top, tinted paper,.288 pages. _ Price, $2.» 

“ Rutherford is one of those few authors whose. compositions are 
equally attractive when read as a whole and when pulled*in pieces, 
nlike the Mosaic, his thoughts are not beautiful in combination 
alone, for every stone is a sparkling jewel by itself. His letters are 
scarcely less popular among his countrymen to-day than they were 
two centuries ago, and Christians of every name and country have 

bestowed upon them the highest praise.”—Cincinnati Gasette 
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WEACHINES: 


QDAWARDED.DD 


hs {tu is feds given for Sewing aghines, 


OVER EIGHTY-TWO COM PETITORS, 
Comat THE 


Kzeesszzon WW xsvexrsenes, |?s.nzs, 1867. 








Commission Imperi:' } 
Cuamr-pa-Mars, 16th Fuly, 1867. 


Me.,R. Huwrine,”139 Recent- 
Street, Lonpon,—Dear Sir: Re- 
plying to your inquiry, I beg to state 
that the onLy Goto Mepat for the 
MANUFACTURE AND PERFECTION OF 
Sewinc-MA NES ‘AND ButTon- 
HoupaMgenentes ‘3 awarded to 


Department of State, 
WasuinctTon, May, 1868. 
“To Wure.er & Wison, oF New 
. Yorx,—Sirs: The Department has 
received One Gold Medal, awarded to | 


— 


your firm on Sewing Machines and 


Jt? 
AK 
. 


Button-Hole Machines at the Paris 


5 of New ee - ¥ Universal Exposition of 1367. 
Yours, 8 Your obedient servant, 





WM. H. SEWARD, 
Secretary of State. a 


respectfully, 
HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 






414 MACHINE has been before the Public for 
those of any other Machine. It has been subjected to the 
and it stands to-day, in the language of the SC\ENTIFIC 


AMERICAN, “ without a rival,” ‘pinned ft y te Family Sewing-Machines in Europe and America. | 


Read what BISHOP CLARK says: 


“ The substitution of the rotatory movement of the ‘hook’ for the reciprocating motion of the 
shuttle is the latest grand improvement in the Sewing-Machine, and it is that which now gives 
"Wheeler & Wilson's its decided advantages over all other Machines. Moreover, for economy of power, 
case of management, variety of adaptatidn, and speed of execution, it no doubt surpasses all others 
Sor family use.” 

Read what BISHOP KINGSLEY says: | 


“ Having said this much, our readers will naturally ask us which of the several Machines in 
use we can recommend as best adapted to family use. We are aware of the delicacy and responsi- 
bility which the answer to this question involves, and this has led us the more carcfully to examine 
the principal Machines in use. This we have done personally, and with an anxious desire to place 
before our readers reliable information. As the result of such examination, we most unhesitatingly ’ 
recommend WHEELER & WILSON’S FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE as THE Machin: for family use.” 








PAT SPCR nnn ‘ 
WESTERN ASG ENTS. 
WEST, FARRAR & COMLY. WILLIAM SUMNER & CO. 
: CINCINNATI. PITTSBURGH. 
puBugUE. DAVENPORT, LOUISVILLE. LEXINGTON. 
| SPRING! FIELD. BURLINGTON. CL. VELAND. - DAYTON. 
COLUMBUS. WHEELING. 
KALAMAZOO. ADRIAN. INDIANAPOLIS. ERIE. 
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